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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 





HIS EVENING (Saturday), April 19, Rossini’s Opera, 
“SEMIRAMIDE.” Assar, Signor Agnesi; Idreno, Signor Rinaldini; Oroe, 
Signor Campobello ; L’Ombra, Signor Casaboni ; Arsace, Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; 
and Semiramide, Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Micuag. Costa, 


Next Week.—Extra Night. 

Monpay Next, April 21, Donizetti's Opera, ‘‘ LUCREZIA BORGIA.” Gennaro, 
Signor Mongini; 11 Duca Alfonso, Signor Medini; Maffio Orsini, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini; and Lucrezia Borgia, Mdlle. Tietjens. 

Togspay Next, April 22, Verdi’s Opera, ““RIGOLETTO.” Il Duca, Signor 
Mongini ; Rigoletto, Signor Del Puente (his first appearance); Maddalena, Mdlle. 
Justine Macvitz (her first appearance); and Gilda, Mdlle, Ostava Torriani (her first 
appearance). 

Doors open at Eight; commence at Half-past Eight. Dress circje, 10s. 6d.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s.; gallery, 2s. 

. *,* In preparation, and will shortly be produced, for the first time under the 
present management, Donizetti’s Opera, ‘‘LA FAVORITA.” 





RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, 
April 19, at Three.—LAST SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON 
PROMENADE.—Programme will include *‘ Athalie” (Mendelssohn), the Choral 
Symphony Sa Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, and Signor Foli. Solo violoncello—M. Cros St, Agne, Full Orchestra. 
Conductor—Mr. Manns, Numbered stalls, Half-a-Crown ; admission, Half-a-Crown, 
or by Guinea Season Ticket, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC 
MEETINGS, Jury 3rd, 5th, 8th, 10th, and 12th next, Contests between 
Choral Societies, 500, 200, and 80 voices strong, Church Choirs, Brass and Wind 
Bands, Trumpeters, and Solo Singers, for Prizes amounting to £1,827 in value. 
All communications to be made to Mr. WiLLerT Beate, Crystal Palace. 


RerAt ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 

His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The EASTER TERM will commence on Monpay, the 28th inst., and will 
terminate on Saturday, the 26th J uly. 
Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution on Thursday, the 
2th inst., at Eleven o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, 


, 

BILLET’S CONCERTS, Sr. Grorar’s Hati.— 

Tout PROGRAMME of the FIRST RECITAL, Turspay Afternoon, April 29. 
Panalist_—Mame. Florence Lancia. Violin--Mons, P. Sainton, Violoncello—-M. 
= Pianoforte—M. Billet. Trio, in F, Op. 80, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, 

fa Violoncello (Schumann) ; Mazurkas, * L’oiselet” and ‘‘ Aime moi” (Chopin); 
dedi »in C minor, Op. 35, for Pianoforte alone (Dussek); Grand Sonata, Op. 47 
{ie eated to Kreutzer), for Pianoforte and Violin (Beethoven); Song, “ Zuleika” 
tone e eld ‘Presto scherzando,” in F sharp minor (Mendelssohn) ; ‘ Noc- 
=e Vane 4, in A major (Field); * Ungarische Tinze,” Nos. 6 and 7 (J. Brahms) 
oforte alone. Subscription Ticket for the Series of Three Recitals, One 


Guinea, To b z . 
George's Hall. had of M. Billet, 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square; and at St, 

















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), April 19, will be performed 
(for the second time this season) Donizetti's Opera, “‘ LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR.” Lucia, Mdlle. Albani (her second appearance this season); Edgardo, 
Signor Pavani (his second appearance in England). 
Conductor, Signor Viankst, 


Extra Night. 

On Monpay Next, April 21 (for the first time this season), Verdi's Opera, * UN 
BALLO IN MASCHERA.” Amelia, Mdme. Paoli (her second appearance in 
England); Renato, M, Maurel (his first appearance ia England); 11 Duca, Signor 
Pavani. , 

On Turespay Next, April 22 (for the first time this season), Bellini’s Opera, “LA 
SONNAMBULA,” Amina, Malle, Alvani; Elvino, Signor Nicolini, 

Stage Manager, Mr. A, Harris. 
Doors open at 8 o'clock; the Opera commences at 8,30. 

FLORAL HALL CONCERTS.—The first Floral Hall Concert of the season will 
take place on Saturday, May 3, Malle, Albani will sing at this Concert. 


OYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY.— 
Conductor—Mr, Barney. Mendelssohn's “ELIJAH” on Wepnespay 
Evening, April 23. Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Mademe Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Signor Foli, Band and Chorus of 1200. Organi8\—Dr. Stainer. Boxes (grand 
tier), £3 3s.; loggia (to hold eight persons), £2 10s.; boxes (upper tier), £1 10s.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 7s. 6d.; arena, 5s.; baicony, 3s.; admission, 1s. Tickets at 
Novello’s, 1, Berners Street, and 35, Poultry ; the usual Agents ; and at the Royal 
Albert Hall. 








FRIDAY NEXT, 
AORED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exzrer Hatt.— 


Conductor, Sir Micnari Costa,—Fripay next, April 25, will be performed 
Bach's Oratorio, “* THE PASSION” (according to St. Matthew). Subscription 
Concert. Principal vocalists—Madame L. Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Patey, Mr. C. Henry, and Mr. Santley. Organist—Mr. Willing. 
Band and Chorus, 700 performers. Tickets, 3s., 5s., and stalls, 10s. 6d., at Exeter 
Hall. 


RS. JOHN MAOFARREN has the honour to 
announce that her MORNING CONCERT will take place at the Qugzn’s 
Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Fripay, May 9, to commence at Three o'clock. 
Vocalists—Miss Banks, Mdlle. Nita Gaetano (by permission of Mr. George Dolby), 
Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr, Santley. Pianoforte—Mrs. John Macfarren. Violin— 
Mr. Carrodus. Violoncello—Herr Daubert. Conductor—Mr. Walter Macfarren. 
Numbered stalls, 7s.; unreserved seats, 3s.; may be had of Chappell & Co., and all 
the Musicsellers ; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 15, 
Albert Street, Glo’ster Gate, N.W. 


AGNER SOCIET Y.—Conductor—Mr. Ep. 

DanwrevTaEeR--LAST CONCERT, Sr. James’s Hatt, Fray Evening, 

May 9, at Half-past Eight o'clock, Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Area, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Ad- 

mission, 1s. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 34, New Bond Street; usual Agents ; 
and Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall. 


N R. RANSFORD’S ANNUAL BALLAD CONCERT, 

. Jamus’s Hatt, Monpay Evening, April 21st, at Eight o’clock precisely. 
oe eens Florence Lancia, Miss Alice Barth, Miss Ransford, Miss Julia 
Elton, and Madame Patey ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr, George Perren, Mr. J. G. Patey, 
Mr. Ransford, and Mr. Santley. Harp—Mr. Frederick Chatterton, Pianoforte— 
Mr. Sydney Smith. The Bijou Madrigal Union (from the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden,) will sing Riviere’s popular Chorus, “SPRING, GENTLE SPRING. 
Accompanists—Mr. W. Ganz, Mr. F. Stanislaus, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. Stalls, 
6s.; family ticket (to admit four), 21s.; balcony 3s.; area, 2s.; admission, Is. 
Stalls and Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at St. James's Hall; and of Messrs. 
Ransford & Son, 2, Prince’s Street, Oxford Circus. 


i R, HENRY LESLIE'S CHOIR, Tuurspay Evening. 

t, April 24. Eighto’clock. Sr. Jamzs’s Hatt. Songs and Part-Songs. 
Wehue py Malle. Le a and Madame Pauline Rita ; Mr. Richard Latter, Mr. 
Valentine Smith, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Tickets, 6s., 38., 28., 18., at 
Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, Piccadilly, and all Music Publishers. 


LEXANDRA PALACE EXHIBITION OF 


ART AND INDUSTRY. 




















‘All communications to be addressed to the Manager at the Palace, Muswell Hill, N. 
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ENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOUNDATION. 
In honour of the Memory of FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, for the 
Education of Musical Students of both sexes, at home or abroad, under the control 


of the Committee. 
CoMMITTEE. 


Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Chairman. 
C. V. Benecke, Esq. (Trustee). John Hullah, Esq. 
Professor Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, | Henry Leslie, Esq. 
Mus. Doc. The Rev. Sir F, Gore Ouseley, Bart., 
J. W. Davison, Esq. Mus. Doc, 
Sir John Goss. ; Kellow J. Pye, Esq. 
Charles Halle, Esq. | Arthur 8. Sullivan, Esq. 
R, Ruthven Pym, Esq. (Trustee), Hon. Treasurer. 
Otto Goldschmidt, Esq., Hon. Sec, 
Bankers—Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington Gardens, W. 
The income from the vested Capital of the Foundation (about £1,500) being inade- 
quate to maintain continuously even one single Scholar, the present 
é APPEAL 
is made to Musical and other Societies interested in Art and Education, Cathedral 
Chapters, Professors, and lovers of the Musical Art in general, in order to Raise 
the Fund to an amount sufficient to serve the purpose for which it was established. 
The following Donations are gratefully acknowledged. 
[Second Advertisement. ] 
Svsscription List, to 31st March, 1873. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G. £10. 
A.G. Kurtz, Esq., Liverpool P. Hardy Nathan, Esq. .. £5 
(special donation) .. £100 A. H. D. Prendergast, Esq. 5 
Benson Rathbone, W. Winter Raffles, Esq. . 
5 


o 
o 


Esq., 
Liverpool .. 5 a Liverpool . 
Worshipful Company of S. W. Waley, Esq. .. ® 
Goldsmiths .. os a Members of Exeter Madrigal 
Members of the Committee Society (per J. T. Tro- 
G. A. B. Beecroft, Esq. bridge) - - as 
J. B. Cramer & Co. .. Hon. R. Leslie Melville .. 
Mrs. E. L. 8. Benzon | H. W. Prescott, Esq. 
Society of Arts | Arthur Iago, Esq. 
G. Norbury, Esq. .. . Charles Freemantle, Esq. 
Dr. Max Schlesinger and Per F. E. Gladstone, Esq. :— 
Friends *. SS a3 Mayor of Chichester (J. 
C. T. Grainger, Esq. ms Caffin, Esq.) ah 
Baroness Lionel de Rothschild Rev. Canon Ashwell 
Lady de Rothschild .. ( ie E. W. Johnson, Esq. - 
H. 
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Novello, Ewer & Co. J. D. Antill, Esq., Portse: 
F. E. Gladstone, Esq., 

| Chichester ee 8 

| Lady Elizabeth Adeane 

| Lamborn Cock, Esq. 

| Alan Cole, Esq. 

| KE, J. Hopkins, Esq. .. 

| * Potteries” Tonic 

| Choir oe oe 

| Ridley Prentice, Esq. oh 
J. Seligman, Esq., Glasgow 

| H. C. Shepherd, Esq., New- 

| castle ., . 

| Miss Maria Tennent . . 

| John Thomas, Esq. .. 

| Major Carpenter 

0 | Dr. F. B, Hawkins .. 

0 | Lady Charlotte Legge 


Littleton, Esq.) .. - 
Mons. A, Petersson (Rugby) 
Baroness Mayer de Rothschild 
Earl of Leven and Melville .. 
Boosey & Co. .. ao Sis 
Frederick Clay, Esq. 

Messrs. 8. & P. Erard 
Kirkman & Sons ,, “ 
A. G. Kurtz, Esq. .. = 
Signor & Mdme. F. Lablache 
John Mitchell, Esq. .. on 
Madrigal Society (London) 
A. H. Novelli, Esq. .. x 
The Hon. Baron Cleasby .. 
Dowager Countess of West- 
moreland a ee, 
Mrs. Bourne .. oe 
Henry Lahee, Esq. 0! 
The Committee's Statement can be had on application from the Hon. Secs., by 
whom donations will be received and acknowledged, 
OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, ) 
ARTHUR 8, SULLIVAN,f #0. Secs. 
201, Regent Street, W., April 1, 1873. 
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MERICAN RGAN §&. 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room, See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 
other eminent Musicians, ‘ 

Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 


Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free, 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great MARLBorover STREET, Lonpoyw, W. 


_ ITALIAN VIOLINS. 
HE Advertiser has TWO EXCELLENT ITALIAN 
VIOLINS, (Amati, 1759, and Straduarius, 1676,) of which he wishes to dispose. 


Further particulars of Herr Revusca, Organist, Hotel 3 
Due tia » Organist, Hotel 4 Bains, Gernsbach, Grand 








“KILLARNEY.” 
ISS BLANCHE REIVES will sing Balfe’s popular 


Song, “KILLARNEY,” at the Pimlico R ; Apri 
Walworth; May 7th, Town Hall, Shoreditch, a ne ee 


“ WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 
R. JOHN BARROW will sing Wellington Guernsey’s 


popular Serenade, “WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” at Mi : 
Concert, Store Street Concert Hall, Wednesday Evening next, pl an cas 








“THE MESSAGE.” 


M: VERNON RIGBY will sing Blumenthal’s very 
popular Song, “THE MESSAGE,” at Mrs. John Macfarren's Morning 
Concert, on Friday, May 9, in Hanover Square Rooms. 

“ MARINELLA.” 


R. WADMORE will sing Randegger’s admired Song, 
“ MARINELLA,” at the Lecture Hall, Sydenham, April 29, 


Miss PURDY will sing on the 25th inst., at Islington ; 
m 29th and 30th, City; 1st May, at Mr. Trelawney Cobham’s Matinée; and 
on the 5th, Hanover Square Rooms. Address, 35, Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 
“ONE WORD.” 
ADAME SAUERBREY and Mr. HEMMING will 


sing Nicolai’s popular Duet, ‘* ONE WORD” (“ Dis moi un Mot”), at Herr 
and Madame Sauerbrey’s Concert, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on ‘thursday 


Evening, May 1. 


Miss MARGARET HANCOCK (winner of the 














Contralto Prize at the Crystal Palace National Music Meetings), is open to 
Engagements for Concerts, 91, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


h R. VAN HEDDEGHEM iis open to Engagements. 
Address, 5, St. Patrick's Terrace, Lower Road, Cork. 


THE GUITAR. . 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of this 


elegant Instrument, is in town for the season. For Lessons and Engage- 
ments for public and private Concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman Square, W. 


TESTIMONIAL TO MR. VAN PRAAG, 
M® VAN PRAAG, who has been for many years past 


well known to the members of the Musical Profession, and the public, as holding 

a responsible position at the principal Concert-rooms of the West End, is now, in his 
74th year. In addition to his failing health and strength, he has also recently become 
a widower, and is, by this sad bereavement, left alone, with not a relative in 
England to aid or take care ofhim. He has children in California who wish him to 
go out to them, and it is his own desire, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, to 
doso, Want of means for undertaking so long and expensive a journey, which his 
children are unable to supply, however, preclude the possibility of his leaving 
England, Under these circumstances, a few friends, well able to bear witness 
to his respectability, honesty, and courtesy in the discharge of the duties he has so 
“ well and worthily fulfilled,” are anxious to raise a Subscription in his behalf, to 
which contributions are earnestly and respectfully requested. 
Messrs, Ashdown & Parry oe & P. Sainton, Esq. .. oo 
Messrs, John Broadwood & Sons Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew 
* Messrs. Chappell & Co. .. J. L. Clark, Esq. ie 
John Boosey, Esq. .. aco ove Mrs. Roney.. 
G. Bruzeau, Esq... as E. Depret, Esq. .. ad 
Messrs, Cramer, Wood & Co, Thomas Wingham, Esq. 
Charles Coote, Esq. George Grove, Esq. eA 
W. H. Cummings, Esq. .. as Henry Leslie, Esq. 
*Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. Mrs, Jeffs .. oe 
Messrs. Schott & Co. a a Richard Jeffs, Esq. 
Robert Cocks & Co. C. Oberthiir, Esq. 
Professor Wylde... Lady Thompson .. 
John Gill, Esq., R.A. M. Alfred Hays, Esq. 
Wilhelm Ganz, Esq. ove The MissesK. .. 
Messrs, R. Mills & Son 
Messrs, Hopwood & Crew.. 
J. Lamborn Cock, Esq. .. ss 
Messrs, Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 
Messrs. Metzler & Co. se oe 
J. Whitmore, M.D. a 
Messrs. Hutchings & Rome! 
*Rey, J. E. Cox, D.D. a eco 
C. Lonsdale, Esq. .. Oy Ps 
Messrs. A. Hammond &Co.  « 
G. F. Jefferys, Esq. ae se 
Messrs. Henderson, Rait, & Fenton 
W. Dorrell, Esq. ... ce ave 
J. W. Davison, Esq. 
W. Kuhe, Esq. ve 
Messrs. Duff & Stewart 
J. Blumenthal, Esq. 
W. H. Clemow, Esq. 
— Baker, Esq. .. 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 
E. Aguilar, Esq .. 
Sir Julius Benedict 
Matthew Green, Esq. 
W. Mudie, Esq... 
Charles Green, Esq. 
R. Carte, Esq... 
George Dolby, Esq. 
John Mitchell, Esq. 
F. Davison, Esq. . 
Madame Patey 
C. Santley, Esq. .. 
D. H. Hastings, Esq. wa 
Charles Ollier, Esq. “ 
Cuningham Boosey, Esq. 
E. Bubb, Esq. es os ° 
R, W. Ollivier, Esq. ee oe 
W. Tucker, Esq. .. ot «e 

* The above gentlemen (to whom references are permitted) are willing to receive 
contributions in Mr. Van Praag’s behalt. 
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A. Randegger, Esq. 

J. Corbyn, Esq. .. a 
Sir W. Sterndale Bennett 
Miss Edith Wynne ‘ 
Herr Ernest Pauer 

B. Lumley, Esq. .° 

A, Schoelsser, Esq 
William Cremer, Esq. 
Two Friends / 
William Beavan, Esq. 
AFriend .. ha 

H. C. Deacon, Esq. 

J. M. Levy, Esq. .. 
Madame Parepa-Rosa 

J. Joachim, Esq. .. 

G. Baum, Esq. .. 
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J. Miles, Esq. 
Malle. Bondy wa 
Edward Jeffs, Esq. oe 
Otto Goldschmidt, Esq... 
Mrs. J. Holman-Andrews 
Louis Ries .. 2 
Mons. Paque rh es 
Collected by Dr. Marks .. 
Sir Francis Goldsmith 10 
J. Mocatta, Esq. * 
F. G. Henriques, Esq. 1 
Other Friends. . oo B8 
Wm. H. Holmes, Esq. 


Dr. Spark .. ee 
Johu Child, Esq. .. 
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“ANOTHER WORLD.” 
(From the “Pall Mall Gazette.”) 


The author of this work warns readers very emphatically against 
classing it with other works of the same kind. Weare not to regard 
it as a new Utopia, as a second Hrewhon, but are to accept it as an 
account from actual experience, or at least actual knowledge, of a Star 
world which exists. Every author who puts forth a narrative of life or 
travels in an imaginary sphere is obliged to make similar assurances, 
Often much ingenuity is shown in explaining the means by which the 
information concerning the imaginary sphere has come to hand, but 
the writer with whom we have now to deal does not stoop to ingenuity, 
and contents himeelf with earnest assertion. The author, or “ editor,” 
as he prefers to call himself, frankly admits that if he were to attempt 
to explain, he would further, in due consistency, be bound to explain 
his explanation ; and that thus the reader would only see “ one enigma 
solved by another apparently more insoluble than itself.” Like the 
champions of Biblical inspiration, he maintains that the genuineness 
of his “fragments” is sufficiently proved by internal evidence; and 
that of two difficulties it will be lees difficult to look upon them as 
revelations from ‘“ another world ” than as the product of human inven- 
tion. All this is very clever, but does not alter the fact that “Another 
World,” like all, the books which its author will not allow that it re- 
sembles, is an account of an ideal system of society in which many of 
the arrangements are very admirable, and some exceedingly droll. 
Others, again, are neither good, bad, nor amusing, but simply fantastic, 
without any sort of significance. Lovers, for instance, in the Star city 
of Montalluyah, address the loved ones in a style which seems to have 
been suggested partly by the Song of Solomon, partly by Alice’s Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland. ‘Soft as the Kamouska,” sings the superior 
young man of Montalluyah to the idol of his heart, ‘‘ thine eyes pene- 
trate and search the soul with the ingenuity exercised by Orestee to 
find a treasure. Sweetas the milk of the Meleeta is thy breath. Thy 
breasts are like the electricity of Turvee,” and so on. 

Though ample information is furnished on the subject of love-making 
and marriage ceremonies among the inhabitants of Montalluyah, we 
are not told to what extent the privileges known in our own mundane 
sphere as “ women’s rights” have been introduced in the Star city. 
It is true that health, morals, and new applications of scientific dis- 
coveries are the things chiefly cared for in “another world ;” and as 
every one is good, and consequently happy, laws are scarcely necessary, 
and legislation altogether out of the question. If women, then, have 
no political functions assigned to them in Montalluyah, that is probably 
owing to the fact that in that happy realm there are no political func- 
tions for them to perform. But they possess one notable advantage 
over the women of this world—they choose their own husbands, and 
are allowed three distinct opportunities of picking one out from a col- 
lection of no fewer than eighty-five young men, The young men are 
such good young men in Montalluyah that the notion of one of them 
rejecting a young lady’s proffered hand does not seem, asa matter for 
serious consideration, to have struck the. “'Tootmanyoso,” to whose 
genius the laws and customs of the Star city are due.t As all the 
women in Montalluyah are beautiful and amiable, it may be thought 
impossible that out of eighty-five marrying men at least one would not 
be found ready to accept any candidate for matrimony of the opposite 
sex who might present herself. But what guarantee could there be 
that the particular individual so offering himself would be acceptable 
to the would-be bride?{ In a cotillon, for a temporary partner, the 
mode of choice invented by the “'Tootmanyoso” for marriage would 
and does answer; but it seems inapplicable to long and serious engage- 
ments, As there are no ill-assorted unions in Montalluyah, as all love- 
making takes place openly and according to regulation, and as “ irregu- 
larities,” whether before or after marriage, are absolutely unknown, it 
follows that one great source of dramatic complications is wanting in 
the Star world. 

Nor, apart from a few humorous incidents which might easily be 
developed from the customs attendant on the choice of a husband, can 
we see much scope for comedy in the lovely but monotonous life of 
Montalluyah. The very notion of evil, except as comparatively imper- 
fect good, will in due time, no doubt, disappear from the place. But 
some traditions on the subject, though not enough for stage purposes, 
seem still to be maintained; and in the girls’ schools it is, we are 
sorry to learn, found necessary to keep the young ladies apart, lest they 
should converse on “inconvenient ” subjects. Hideous sounds, too, 
produced from gongs constructed for the purpose, are heard every 
morning in their sleeping chambers, the noise being continued until, 
throwing aside their ‘naturally luxurious” habits, they spring from 


* “ Another World ; or, Fragments from the Star City of Montalluyah.” 
By Hermes. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 

t Hermes declares that they have the power at the next day meeting —Ep. 

t “ He does not offer—she selects "—says Hermes.—Ep. 








their beds and silence the well-worked alarums. If it were known of 
a young lady that she had a tendency to talk on “inconvenient” sub- 
jects, and that she could not be got out of bed otherwise than by the 
loud reverberation of an inharmonious gong, her chances of persuading 
one out of even so large a number as eighty-five young men to marry 
her would, we should think, be seriously diminished. 

Nevertheless, women are instructed in the art of pleasing, and are 
“ required to attend to their personal appearance abroad and at home.” 
As much probably is expected of the men, only what is considered 
pleasing in Montalluyah would be thought less so in England. Under 
the head of “ Gentleman’s Costume” we read that “ gloves are not 
worn by men, but their trousers being so massive they can place their 
hands in the ample folds when walking in the sun.” This, in plain 
English, means that in Montalluyah gentlemen do not wear gloves, 
and that they walk about with their hands in their pockets. The 
ladies are more refined; and we are aasured, dpropos of a ball room 
custom of ‘‘ choosing by hands,” that ‘‘ Jadies are very particular about 
their hands, and, as may easily be conceived, give them a little extra 
attention before going to a party.” 

—o— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


A very few words may describe the performance of La Favorita, 
one of the incidents of last week. The new comer, Madame 
Paoli, has decided ability, and, on the whole, made a very good 
impression. But to sustain, even creditably, the character of 
Leonora is by no means an easy task. It has been essayed by 
many of the most renowned lyric artists: from Rosina Stoltz— 
accepted by Donizetti as its original representative—to Grisi, and 
from Grisi to Madame Pauline Lucca, who owns, in a degree un- 
surpassed by any predecessor or contemporary, the qualifications 
of person, voice, and histrionic genius indispensable to its poetic 
embodiment. ‘lo compare Madame Paoli with any of these would 
be alike unjust to them and to herself. Nevertheless, as we have 
hinted, she has unquestionable merit. She made a strong impres- 
sion in the duet with Fernando, which, though weakened by her 
somewhat laboured, if not altogether ineffective, delivery of the 
air, ‘‘ O mio Fernando,” with its brilliant sequel, was strengthened 
and confirmed by her entire performance in the last and most 
striking scene of the opera—that of the meeting between Leonora 
and her lover in the cloisters, which culminates in the death of 
the unhappy heroine. As an actress, Madame Paoli seems a little 
cold and reserved ; but in this particular scene she gave signs of 
intelligence and true dramatic feeling. ‘hat she is well versed 
in the business of the stage was clear in every situation of impor- 
tance—having said which we have no more to add. @ 
Fernando, or Ferdinando (‘‘les deux se disent”), of Signor 
Nicolini requires no new description. In more than one respect 
it resembles the inimitable assumption by Mario of that very ill- 
treated personage ; and when Signor Nicolini has made himself as 
thorough a master of climax as that greatest of lyric comedians 
he will approach still nearer to the beau idéal. In the jinale of 
the third act, where Fernando resents the indignity put upon 
him by the courtiers and throws both his honours and his broken 
sword at the feet of the offending Sovereign, his declamation and 
his acting were alike forcible. But Signor Nicolini should 
husband his resources—if only because they are exceptional and 
deserve the husbanding. ‘The sensation of the evening was 
naturally created by the first appearance of M. Faure, always a 
singer and actor of mark, but now one of the most finished masters 
of his profession. The character of Alfonso IX. is not an over 
agreeable one ; but M. Faure brings to ita grace and dignity which 
more than atone for its unsympathetic attributes. No one can 
look “ every inch a king ” more thoroughly than this accomplished 
gentleman, whose popularity, here as elsewhere, increases year by 
year. His rendering of the melodious “ romanza” (why so styled 
it is difficult to explain), ‘‘ A tanto amore,” when Alfonso bestows 
the hand of his cast-off mistress upon his most valiant and devoted 
captain, is simply perfect ; and the “ encore” evoked the other 
night was as spontaneous as it was general. The fine bass voice 
of Signor Bagagiolo told well in the music of the fulminating 
priest, Baldassare. Mdlle. Irma Sassi, a débutante (here at any 
rate), must be judged in some part of higher importance than that 
of Inez. The chorus and orchestra performed their duties as well 
4 possibly could be desired, under the able direction of Signor 

janesi, 

The first performance of M. Gounod’s picturesque opera 
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Faust e Margherita (as it is entitled at Covent Garden) may be 
dismissed in a few words. The part of Margherita taxes more 
severely the powers of Mdlle. Amalia Fossa than that of Violetta 
(La Traviata), in which she recently made her first appearance 
before an English audience. The music is hardly suited to her 
voice, nor is the character quite within reach of her dramatic 
acquirements. Her most effective scene was that where 
Margherita, missal in hand, tries vainly to pray in the Cathedral, 
baulked in her endeavours by the sepulchral denunciations of (to 
her) the unseen Mephistopheles. Here she was really earnest 
and effective. But we have seen so many great representatives 
of Faust’s unfortunate victim that it is difficult to put up with 
a merely average assumption, such as that of Mdlle. Fossa. 
The rich and mellow contralto voice of Madlle. Scalchi was again 
heard to the utmost advantage in the music assigned to the 
somewhat insignificant part of Siebel (a pure invention of M.M. 
Barbier and Carré, the French librettists), and she was encored 
both in the garden air, “ Parlatele d’amor,” when gathering 
flowers for Margherita, and in the interpolated song, ‘* Quando 
a te lieta” (Act 4). The Faust of Signor Nicolini is now, 
perhaps, the best on the stage. Signor Nicolini looks, acts, and 
sings the part in such a manner as for the most part to satisfy 
the judgment of connoisseurs, however exacting. ‘To specify a 
single example of his singing—‘‘ Salve! dimora casta e pura ”— 
the beautiful address to Margherita’s humble domicile—was 
faultlessly given ; and it is but fair to add that the effect was 
enhanced by the delicate and masterly execution of the ornate 
and graceful vbbligato passages for the violin, assigned to Mr. 
Carrodus, leader of the orchestra. ‘To criticize the Mephistopheles 
of M. Faure at this time would be superfluous. Nothing more 
striking in its way has been witnessed on the operatic boards, 
It is, in fact, both in a vocal and dramatic sense, a masterpiece. 
Nor is the Valentine of Signor Cotogni, if not precisely up to 
the standard of our own Santley’s memorable impersonation, to 
be overlooked. It has really fine points, and the death scene is 
alike natural and impressive. The admirable trio for Faust, 
Mephistopheles, and Valentine, when the last named meets his 
death at the hand of his sister’s betrayer, was as effectively sung 
as on any occasion we can remember. Mdlle. Anese and Signor 
Tagliafico were, as usual, the Marta and Wagner: better could 
not be wished in either instance. How Faust e Margherita is 
generally represented at Covent Garden, and what Mr. Harris, 
aided by the subtle art of the painter, has done for the animated 
scene of the Kermess, and for the more solemn business of the 
Cathedral, all frequenters of the opera know. Signor Vianesi 
conducted, and the orchestra and chorus, now so familiar with 
the chef d'auvre of M. Gounod, did their very best. As of old, 
the chorus of old men, in the scene of the Kermess, was encored 
and repeated, 

The Favorita was repeated on Saturday, with Mdlle. D’Angeri, 
instead of Madame Paoli, in the part of Leonora. The new 
lady was generously encouraged by the audience; but, as 
Dogberry says, ‘‘ Comparisons are odorous,” let us not, then, 
attempt them. Enough that Mdlle. Angeri exhibits undeniable 
promise. ‘The rest of the opera was precisely as on the occasion 
already recorded. 

The first appearance for the season of Mdlle. Albani, the 
young and charming prima donna from Canada, who created so 
deep an impression last year when she made her début as Amina, 
and fully confirmed that impression as the heroine of Lucia di 
Lammermoor, was naturally looked forward to with unusual 
interest, and Covent Garden was attended on Tuesday evening by 
an audience full of expectation. In this instance expectation was 
by no means disappointed. When, in the now usually adopted 
costume, she advanced from the wings and stepped before the 
footlights, she was greeted with such favour as sufficiently proved 
that her return to the scene of her first successes was a welcome 
event. ‘This cordial and unanimous reception was rewarded by a 
most finished and eloquent delivery of the opening cavatina, 
* Regnava nel silenzio,” with its florid sequel, ** Quando a me,” 
and again by the parting love-duet with Kdgardo, ‘ Sulla tomba 
oscura,” to which the truest and most genuine expression was given ; 
the high notes at the conclusion, the facile command of which is 
one of Mdlle. Albani’s most precious acquisitions, sounding as 
clear and penetrating as they were legitimately put forth. The 





curtain fell amid loud applause, followed by a double “ recall,” 
The duet with Enrico, * Il pallo funesto,” when the selfish and 
despairing Enrico, through the instrumentality of a forged letter, 
convinces Lucia about the falsehood of Edgardo, sufficed to prove 
that Mdlle. Albani has been carefully considering the histrionic 
side of her art. Both sensibility and earnestnéss were here 
exhibited, and Lucia’s dismay on rapidly glancing at the contents 
of the fatal document which leads to her ruin was exhibited with 
unmistakable truth. The opening portion of this duet was given 
by Mdlle. Albani with as much sentiment as the more tuneful 
cabaletta, ‘‘ Si tradirmi tu potrai,” with impassioned expression. 
She had a worthy partner in Signor Cotogni, one of the best 
Enricos now on the stage. The contract scene, where the abrupt 
appearance of Edgardo strikes all who are engaged in it with 
surprise, and Lucia especially with terrified amazement, afforded 
further opportunity for the young singer to show what progress 
she is making as an actress. We need scarcely add that the 
quintet with chorus, ‘‘ Chi mi frena,” in which the part allotted to 
Lucia is of the highest significance, roused the accustomed 
enthusiasm, and was followed by the accustomed “ encore,” Here 
Mdlle. Albani sang her very best. The entire finale, of which this 
quintet is the most striking feature, went off with unusual spirit, 
and again the chief singers were called before the curtain. 

Naturally the great scene of the last act, the scene in which 
the distraught Lucia, in the presence of a numerous retinue, 
gives eloquent tongue to her despair, in now the most plaintive 
and touching, now the most florid and brilliant strains, was the 
culminating point of Mdlle. Albani’s performance; and her 
delivery of this, from beginning to end, especially of the cabaletta, 
“ Sparge di qualche pianto,” left little, if any, room for criticism. 
After this she was thrice called before the foot-lights, amid 
applause from all parts of the house. Her voice appears to us to 
have acquired additional strength—it wanted no additional 
sweetness; her execution of bravura passages and fioriture has 
wonderfully advanced, and her expression is just what we re- 
member last year. A more decided success on such an occasion 
has rarely been attained. The laurels offered Mdlle Albani last 
year, and looked at with a certain timidity, were now grasped 
with a firm hand and unhesitatingly placed upon her brow. 

The new tenor, Signor Pavani, upon whom devolved the 
arduous character of Edgardo, is evidently an artist of long 
experience and more than considerable ability. He is one of the 
exceptions to the too prevalent vice of trembling en sustained 
notes, and on that account alone would be acceptable; but it is 
to be feared that he has come too late to make a position here. 
His most striking performance was the ‘‘ Maladetto sia l'istante” 
of the second act. Signor Edardi sang the small tenor of 
Bucklaw, and Signor Raguer was very effective in the air with 
chorus which Raimondo (Bide-the-Bent) delivers at the com- 
mencement of the third act ; the fine duet between Edgardo and 
Enrico, which precedes it, being, as usual, omitted. Signor 
Vianesi conducted in the orchestra. 

The opera on Monday was the Africaine; the Barbiere di 
Siviglia—with Mdlle. Smeroschi as Rosina, and another new 
tenor, Signor Montanari, as Almaviva, was given on Thursday ; 
and Lucia—in place of the Sonnambula, originally announced—is 
advertised for to-night (Saturday). 

Lerrsic.—Ip order to afford such of the public as are more par- 
ticularly anxious to know what living composers are doing an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their taste, Herr R. Seitz has determined to give a 
series of what he calls Novelty Concerts. The concerts will not take 
place at stated intervals, but from time to time, as may seem advisable 
to Herr Seitz. The first concert came off on the 30th ult., when the 
programme included : Octet for 4 Violins, 2 Violas, and 2 Violoncellos, 
by Herr Joachim Raff, Op. 176 (published in March, 1873) ; two Duets 
(from Op. 25) for Soprano and Alto, by Franz von Holstein (published 
November, 1870); “Schottische,” by E, Geibel; ‘Melusine,” E. 
Geibel; Violin Sunata, A. Corelli, arranged for Piano and Violin by 
William Hepworth, Schwerin (published in March, 1869); three Piano- 
forte Pieces, Romance, Op. 5, Carl Max Meyer, Brussels (published 
March, 1873) ; “ Phantasiestiicke,” from Op. 2, t Deurer, Heidelberg 
(published in April, 1868) ; five “ Biblical Pictures,” from Palmblatter, 
by K. Gerok, set to music by E. Lassen, Weimar, Op. 49 (published in 
March, 1873).—Herr Theodor Wachtel has appeared at the Stadt- 
theater in Les Huguenots, 1t Trovatore, and—of course—Le Postillon de 
Longjumeau, 
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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

The season began on ‘Tuesday night, at Drury Lane, with a 
very effective performance of the (once in a year) never un- 
welcome Lucrezia Borgia of Donizetti, the principal characters 
in which were allotted to Mdlle. Tietjens (Lucrezia), Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini (Maffeo Orsini), Signor Mongini (Gennaro), 
and Signor Medini (the Duke of Ferrara). What of new can 
there ibly be to say about an opera so familiar to every 
amateur ? hat of new about the well-known artists who shone 
conspicuously in the cast? How often shall it be told that Mdlle. 
Tietjens is the legitimate successor of Giulia Grisi, as chief of the 
“tragedy queens” who, for years past, have trod*the lyric boards? 
Enough that.she retains, and is likely to retain, her hold upon 
the public, as the Norma, Lucrezia, Semiramide, Anna Bolena, 
and, last, not least, Fidelio (which Grisi was wise never to 
attempt) par excellence. ‘The great scenes in her Lucrezia are 
now just as we have known them for years past. The unmasking 
of Lucrezia by the injured and revengeful nobles ; the trio of the 
poisoned cup, “ Guai si te sfugge ;” the duet when the agonized 
mother forces the antidote on the unconscious victim to whom 
she has been compelled by her husband to administer the poison ; 
and the imploring supplication, “‘ M’odi, m’odi,” after revealing to 
Gennaro that he also is a “‘ Borgia,” require no fresh description. 
It will suffice to add that (excepting the trio, which, through 
no fault of hers, be it understood, was hardly so well given as 
we have been used to) they produced their accustomed effect, and 
roused the accustomed enthusiasm. 

Madame Trebelli-Bettini, often and not unjustly styled a 
legitimate successor to the incomparable Alboni, gave the romance 
in the prologue, ‘ Nella fatal di Rimini,” and the famous brindisi, 
‘Tl segreto per esser felice,” in her best manner, and, need it be 
added, was called upon to repeat the latter—which she did, from 
the second stanza. Signor Mongini’s Gennaro is what it has 
always been since his first assumption of the part in this country. 
His delivery of the charming melody, “ Di pescatore ignobile,” 
differs in a measure from that of other distinguished tenors, in its 
somewhat over-elaboration ; but it was given with earnest feeling 
and unanimously encored. Signor Mongini’s noble voice, with its 
full and resonant high notes, is in admirable order, and this was 
emphatically shown by his delivery of the soliloquy, ‘‘ Deserta in 
terra,” from another opera (Don Sebastian), which he is in the 
habit of interpolating at the beginning of the second act. In the 
trio, already named, he did not sing the beautiful melody allotted 
to Gennaro, while Lucrezia and her husband are in private 
and angry discourse, in the subdued “ mezza voce” to which 
other great tenors have accustomed us, and it consequently lost 
something of its effect and missed the seldom failing ‘ encore.” 
Signor Medini (from Naples and Cairo), to whom was, on Tuesday 
night, entrusted the important character of the Duke, although 
evidently suffering from cold, will, we think, prove himself an 
artist of a high stamp. His vocalization appears to us thoroughly 
pure and genuine, and his acting that of a practised and intelli- 
gent comedian ; besides which he possesses a voice of rare quality. 
More will be heard of this gentleman, or we are much mistaken, 
One of the subordinate parts was assigned to another stranger, 
Signor Pro (from Rome), who represented that exemplary per- 
sonage Gubetta with characteristic forbidingness ; the others being 
set down for Signors Rinaldini (Rustighello), Sinigaglia (Liver- 
otto), Zoboli (Gazella), Marchetti (Vitelozzo), Casaboni (Per- 
trucci), and Campobello (Astolfo). After which no more need 
be written about Lucrezia Borgia, The reception given by the 
audience to Mdlle. Tietjens and the other ‘ principals” was in 
the highest degree cordial—as was that accorded, before the opera 
began, to Sir Michael Costa, who conducted the performance. 
The “ Generalissimo of all the Orchestras,” as he has been appro- 
priately styled, deserves hearty recognition of the manifold 
services he has rendered in his capacity. Sir Michael Costa has 
further improved his orchestra (which still enjoys the valuable 
Co-operation of M. Sainton, as chief of the first violins) and also 
his chorus, Thus the general performance, which he directed 
With all his well-known zeal and precision, was, so far as he was 
pee ine everything that could be wished. The National 
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Mr. Mapleson’s future arrangements look well upon paper. 





Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Mdlles, Ilma di Murska, Clara Louise 
Kellogg, and Marie Roze areonce more in the company, besides some 
strangers, of whom, knowing nothing, we can say nothing. ‘The 
department on the other side is, in its way, also strong, including 
Signors Campanini, l‘ancelli, &c., among the tenors, in addition 
to Signor Antonio Aramburo, about whom there has been a good 
deal of talk. In the baritone and bass departments will be found 
most of the favourites of last season, including Signors Rota, 
Mendioroz, Agnesi, Borella, &c. But the subject need not further 
be dwelt upon. As the unknown artists come and are heard, so 
they will be judged according to their merits; the old ones will 
doubtless maintain the repute they have earned. 

The only absolute novelty promised is an opera called // 
Talismano, founded on Walter Scott’s Tales of the Crusaders. This 
opera was left in manuscript by the late Mr. W. Balfe, not 
entirely completed, the task, if we are rightly informed, having 
been kindly undertaken, under certain conditions, by one of Balfe’s 
oldest and most intimate friends, Sir Michael Costa. Mr. 
Mapleson announces the Favorita of Donizetti, the Mignon ot 
Ambroise Thomas, and Meyerbeer’s Dinorah as “ novelties ;” but 
this can only be intended in the sense that certain parts are 
assigned either to new aspirants or to singers who have not 
hitherto attempted them—as in the instances of Mdlle. Tietjens, 
who is to play the Leonora of Donizetti, and thus complete her 
triad of “ Leonoras ;” and of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, who, for the 
first time, undertakes the character of Filina, in the Mignon of M. 
Thomas. The last paragraph in the prospectus informs us that, 
in consequence of the satisfaction caused ‘‘in musical circles” by 
the production of Cherubini’s Deux Journées, the director will be 
induced to repeat the opera, should ‘the other important 
arrangéments permit.” Some may be inclined to think that the 
reproduction of this masterpiece—which, it will be remembered, 
was played but once last summer—would be the important event 
of the season. 

Lucia di Lammermoor, with Mdlle. Ilma di Murska as the 
heroine—the part in which she first appeared before a London 
audience—was given on ‘Thursday. Semiramide—with Malle. 
Tietjens, Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, and Signor Agnesi, as the 
Queen, Arsace, and Assur—will be performed to-night (Saturday). 

0 
MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Amongst the most extensively circulated and tamely unchallenged 
delusions obtaining in English society is the impression that North 
Germany in general, and Berlin in particular, are the headquarters 
of modern musical culture. When anyone, known asa votary of the 
divine art, who has resided for some time in the Prussian capital, is 
fortunate enough to come to London for a holiday, and makes his 
appearance at certain old familiar harmonious haunts, straightway his 
musical acquaintance proceeds to congratulate him upon the good luck 
that has fallen to his share, in that he has been permitted to worship 
within the very penetralia of Apollo's temple, and must’have been, 
unless he shamefully neglected his opportunities, au dernier mieux with 
the gracious Polyhymnia herself. In vain he protests against these 
telicitations—those who utter them are firmly convinced that Berlin is 
an earthly paradise of sweet sounds; that its society teems with accom- 
plished dilecianti; that its concerts are monumentally classical ; that its 
operatic performances are as nearly perfect as anything human may 
hope to be; that every second young lady you meet in a Berlin salon 
is a happy combination of Arabella Goddard and Theresa Tietjens ; 
and that ths Prussian jewnese dorce—by the way there is no such thing 
in Prussia, the jeunese here is not even argentée—is, in the first place, 
military ; then, orchestral and choral—as dexterous in handling the 
fiddle-bow as in manipulating the needle-gun ; familiar with counterpoint 
as with strategy. 

‘These are some of the articles of faith of a creed which is honestly 
and resolutely believed in by a vast number of British musicians and 
musie lovers who have never lived in Germany, and who not unreason- 
ably imagine that, because the Fatherland has produced the greatest 
composers, the German school must be the best, the German ear the 
most cultivated, the German taste the most pure, the German 
executants the most accomplished. Were these deductions correct, 
it would be logical enough to derive from them the further belief 
that in the capital of Germany all these excellences should be more 
fully developed than they can be anywhere else. But, from the first 
to the last, the deductions alluded to are erroneous. The existing 
German school of teaching, both vocal and instrumental, is con- 
spicuously deficient in the higher scholastic attributes, if it may be 
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fairly jadged by the pupils it turns out. At the present moment 
there are not two prime donne in Germany whose intonation is pure, 
and whose vocalisation is not clumsy and laboured, nor is there one 
tenor capable of sustaining a part richly embellished with fioriture 
like that of Almaviva, of Otello, or of Ottavio, to the satisfaction of a 
Covent Garden audience. The object of the modern German school, 
with regard to the voice, appears to be to develop power at the expense 
of quality; of flexibility and tone-colour it seems to take no 
account whatsoever. Consequently, all our tenors here roar, and all 
our soprani equeal—the one class as reckless as the other with regard 
to the summum bonum of all vocalisation—namely, a steady fidelity to 
the middle of the note—and they are applauded vehemently by audiences 
that plume themselves upon the possession of musical culture and 
critical acumen. This besetting sin of German operatic artists—viz., 
that they sing out of tune—characterises the concert-room vocalist as 
well as the amateur performer. A German young lady who sings in 
tune is really as great a rarity asa Tuscan peasant or artisan whose 
intonation is incorrect. Fortunately, “ tea and a little music” is not so 
common a form of entertainment here as it is in England, and a 
foreigner rarely becomes intimate enough, however long he may live in 
Berlin, with a native family to be subjected to the peine forte et dure of 
young ladies’ vocal performances. But he can get his teeth set on edge 
at the Royal Opera, or the Academy of Singing, any night of the week 
during the winter—nay, at the former institution all the year round, 
save a few weeks during the extreme violence of a northern summer's 
blazing heat. For the infliction of acute suffering upon a person afflicted 
with a sensitive musical ear, the Opera House has no rival, to the best 
of my belief, in Europe. Englishmen, for whose delectation the finest 
living vocalists are annually gathered together from all parts of the 
world, can hardly realise the fact that an Art Institute, richly subven- 
tioned by the Royal Exchequer, and supported by the public so heartily 
that financially it has nothing to wish for, is unable to secure the 
services of a prima donna, a first tenor, a contralto, or a basso profundo, 
who can sing in tune. Yet such is its melancholy case. Since Pauline 
Lucca turned her back upon Berlin in disgust, we have had no leading 
soprano part sung evenly and uniformly in tune until the arrival of 
Madame Artét, with a scratch company of Italian artists, seventh-rate 
vocalists and actors, but infinitely more agreeable to listen to than the 
indigenous staff of the Hofoper. The performances throughout the 
winter, played to crowded houses for the most part, have afforded the 
strangest contrast of admirable mises-en-scéne and execrable singing. 
No impresario acquainted with the London public would have ventured 
to offer it such entertainments. The chamber music, with the glorious 
exception of Joachim’s quartet series, has been more inoffensive, but 
insignificant and tiresome. One young pianist, Herr Joseffy, has made 
a mark, and will probably be heard in London a year or two hence; 
but the average merit of the performances, vocal and instrumental, has 
been of an order that could never obtain a hearing in St. James’s Hall, 
Hanover Square Rooms, or the Crystal Palace. At one of Mr. Josetiy’s 
concerts, which I attended,a picked audience of local dilettanti rapturously 
applauded and recalled a lady for singing a long and elaborate cavatina of 
Rossini’s exactly a quarter of a tone below the key in which it was accom- 
panied by the concert-giver. Asa proof of the decadence into which 
musical taste has fallen in this city, 1 may mention that the dearth of 
vocal and instrumental entertainments with any pretension (founded on 
fact) to excellence is so great that when Mr. Ullmann issues his annual 
announcement of the three concerts he gives here every winter, there is 
a competition for the tickets that reminds one of the good old Jenny 
Lind days. Now, Ullmann’s troupe is made up of respectable medio- 
crities ; and his programmes are composed of the most venerable stock 
pieces that have ever been hacked to death any time these twenty years. 
People who frequent London concert-rooms shudder when they see 
“Di piacer,” “ Ah! perdona,” “ Der Wand’rer,” and “ Le Carnaval de 
Venise,” printed in their afternoon’s menu. Here the would-be esthetic 
and exclusive Berliner, despite their Wagner ‘worship, pay almost any 
price to listen to those antiquated morceauz. 1do not wonder at it, con- 
sidering the quality of their ordinary musical fare; but 1 maintain that 
the English public is in every way better catered for, and that it 
deserves so to be; not because it can pay higher prices for first-class 
talent—that is an accident of cireumstances—but because it has better 
taste, more ear, and greater cultivation in the art of music, man for 
man and woman for woman, than has the German public—always 
excepting that of Vienna, which is facile princeps in those respects, 
Berlin has Joachim, it is true; but so has London. In every other 
respect, musically speaking, London is as far ahead of Berlin as it is, 
say, of Aberdeen. I do not mean in the quality of its operatic or 
orchestral performances only, for those are after all chiefly rendered by 
foreign artists, but with respect to its native talent. Where may be 
heard, not only here, but in all Germany, such a ballad-singer as 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Sainton Dolby, or Miss Edith 
Wynne? What German tenor ever could be compared to Sims 
Reeves—and where is the baritone in the Fatherland who can hold a 





candle to Santley? In the list of the half-dozen finest living pianists 
there will be found no name of German-born man or woman, save that 
of Clara Schumann; and her we can at least balance, if not surpass, 
with Arabella Goddard. Liszt is a Hungarian, Rubinstein a 
Russian, Delaborde a Frenchman. The first living violinist 
is a Hungarian. The two beat ’cellists are an Italian, Piatti, and 
a Belgian, De Swert—by the way, the latter has resigned his 
post at the Prussian Court, and intends visiting London this 
season. In all the great vocal careers Germany is nowhere—she 
produces no first-class voices, and no great artists. Why should English 
people sit down contentedly under the impression that, musically 
speaking, they are not to be compared with the Germans? You shall 
hear more good music, and better performed, during a week in London 
than you shall throughout a whole season in Berlin! And, depend 
upon it, the majority of English men and women moving in middle- 
class society is gifted by nature with a more correct ear, and has 
acquired more refined taste, judgment, and appreciation, of the merits 
and demerits of musical performances and compositions than is possessed 
by the corresponding class in Germany. As for the superiority in 
quality of the average English voice over the average German voice, 
there cannot be a doubt about it. Both schools of vocalization are 
radically bad; but the English is the least vicious. This, too, is very 
certain, that no music-hall British public would tolerate the singing 
that nightly elicits the applause of the Berlin Royal Opera audiences, 
Dizi, et liberavi animam !—Daily Telegraph. 


(To the Editor of the “Musical World.*) 

Dear Sir,—As a great admirer of German musical ability, of which 
a four years’ residence in that country has afforded me ample opportuni- 
ties of judging, 1 cannot withhold my opinion of the article which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph of Wednesday, April 9th. The 
Berlin correspondent of that paper seems to be very partial in his 
statements, which in an Englishman might be excusable, but in a 
musician and (or ?) a musical critic is anything but fair. 

It is but rarely that we hear it said that Germany stands second to 
any nation with respect to its instrumentalists, but the correspondent 
aforesaid in order to convince us that such is the case, writes :— 

“Tn the list of the half-dozen finest living pianists there will be found no 
name of German-born man or woman, save that of Clara Schumann, and her 
we can at least balance, if not surpass, with Arabella Goddard. Liszt is a 
Hungarian, Rubinstein a Russian, Delaborde a Frenchman. The finest living 
violinist is a Hungarian, The two best ‘cellists are an Italian, Piatti, and a 
Belgian, De Swert.” 

Is the writer of the above unaware of the existence of a pianist of 
the name of Hans von Biilow, of a ‘cellist, Gritzmacher, and of a 
violinist, Singer, of whom, by the way, it has been said, that could he 
exchange his right hand for that of Joachim, the ideal of a violinist 
would be realized. ; 

In the same article certain English vocalists are held up as a 
pattern to our Teutonic brethren, who are nevertheles content to be 
enthralled by the singing of a Mallinger and of a Wachtel. 

The writer very sensibly refrains from drawing comparisons between 
the composers of different nationalities because he is but too well aware 
that an enquiry into the subject might remove a little of the gilt from 
the article of which English readers are to derive the full benefit; but 
in place of this he attacks the German school of teaching—vocal and 
instramental—which, according to him, “is conspicuously deficient in 
the higher scholastic attributes, if it may be fairly judged by the pupils 
it turns out.” If ‘our own correspondent” were to devote a short 
time to running over the names of the principal English composers and 
instrumentalists he would discover—no doubt much to his chagrin— 
that they, for the most part, have been educated in Germany, or, at 
least, by Germans. He would also not be less surprised to find that 
the whole of England could not produce an orchestra like, for instance, 
that of the “ Gewandhaus” in Leipzig, in which the musical spirit of 
Mendelssohn, who so long directed it, has not entirely died out. 

Taking the article headed “ Music in Berlin” as a whole, it would 
seem little else than a puff for England at the expense of other nations. 
We have seen a similar display of spleen in a small commercial war, in 
which one of the persons interested writes up—‘‘ Noconnection whatever 
with my envious neighbour next door.” 

Much more might be said respecting the musical merits of the 
respective nations, but I fear that if I do not at once forward these 
hurriedly-written lines they will reach you too late for insertion in your 
next Saturday’s number; so I will at once subscribe myself, yours 
respectfully, Watrer E, Lawson. 

56, Geneva Road, Brixton, S.W., April 9th, 1873. 

[The letter of the Daily Telegraph's wr gg yam is repro- 
duced elsewhere. We have nothing to say to Mr. Lawson, unless 
it be that if Herr Wachtel is a singer, then we do not greatly care 
about hearing any more singing.—A.S.S. ] 
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ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


The Easter attraction at the huge building in Kensington Gore was 
a concert, given by that rising young composer, Mr. F. H. Cowen, 
who, upon his merits, as a representative of our modern school of 
musicians, in which he shares the honours with Mr. J. F. Barnett and 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, is undoubtedly the right person so to come 
before the public. Mr. Cowen’s concert was the more remarkable and 
attractive from the fact of his Rose Maiden being revived ; another 
feature being the performance of a movement from his No. 1 Symphony. 
Had Mr. Cowen no stronger claim upon artistic tastes than these com- 
positions it would be strong enough to justify no little enthusiasm. 
But the young composer showed in his second symphony, lately pro- 
duced at the Crystal Palace, a vast improvement over his earlier 
style both in largeness of idea and elaboration of detail, The Lose 
Maiden is smooth and tuneful. In the orchestration considerable «kill 
is displayed, and the instruments are used with felicity, while the solos 
and choruses are written with due regard to the voice. Mr. Cowen 
was fortunate with his vocalists, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington singing 
the soprano, Mdme. Patey undertaking the contralto, Mr. Maybrick the 
baritone, and Mr. Edward Lloyd thetenor parte. Mdme. Sherrington’s 
fine voice tells admirably in the vast area of the Hall, and not a 
gradation of light or shade is lost. She gained great applause by her 
rendering of the melodious air, “ Bloom on, my roses,” and for her 
share in the duet, “I know a rosebud shining,” each of which was given 
in faultless manner. Madame Patey created a marked effect in the air, 
“ Yet chime they so sadly,” which was unanimously encored, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd pleased universally in the scena, “ Far from the summer's 
blossom.” ‘The cantata was conducted by the composer, and with the 
aid of an efficient, although not large, band went very well indeed. 
The other great attraction of the evening—passing over the beautiful 
and masterly allegretto from Mr. Cowen’s No. 1 Symphony—was the 
finale to Mendelssohn’s unfinished opera, Lorely, in which Madame 
Sherrington took the solo. To describe the beauties of this fragment 
would require much more space than we can give, so many are the 
points of interest. The manner in which the climax is reached, when, 
the Rhine spirits having been summoned, the vengeful Lorely does 
justice upon her betrayer, displays the extraordinary genius of Mendels- 
sohn in a manner more pronounced, perhaps, than in any other of his 
works, This magnificent music was very finely rendered, the chorus 
being at home in their parts, and Madame Sherrington singing the 
solos as probably few other artists could. It is scarcely necessary to 
enter into the details of the rest of the concert, which comprised various 
well-known ballads, sung with effect by Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Maybrick, Mdlle. Carola, Miss Isabel Weale, and Madame Patey, 


—_—~— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


Kaster holiday pleasure-seekers, musically inclined, could scarcely 
have desired a more acceptable entertainment than that provided for 
them on Monday by Mr. John Boosey, at Exeter Hall. ‘The London 
Ballad Concerts have achieved a wide popularity, and may now, after a 

robation of seven years, be regarded as a fixed and permanent 
institution. The fact is not at all surprising; on the contrary, 
there would be reason for wonder if it were otherwise. he original 
idea, suggested by a belief that a very large ballad-loving public 
existed in the metropolis and its environs, was thoroughly well- 
founded ; and the form of the programmes, which comprised a mixture 
in fair proportions of old songs and new songs, was excellent. ‘he 
old songs, in experienced hande, were certain to please; while the 
new songs were adjudged according to their merit; and it must 
be admitted that the Ballad Coucerts have been the means 
of bringing forward a number of good things, from the pens 
of living composers entitled to coiMderation, which otherwise 
might never have been written—or, at any rate, never have enjoyed 
the opportunity of a Bublic estimate of their value. In adhering 
to the plan which he first adopted, and departing from it in 
no essential particular, Mr. Boosey has done wisely. All who care 
about the style of music he advocates are aware that a “ballad 
concert” announced by him is a “ballad concert” in the strictly 
legitimate acceptation of the phrase. How much variety may be 
secured by a carefully selected programme, after the model hinted at, 
heed not be told, Of course, to make the thing attractive at all 
points, the singers must be of the best; and this has been kept in 
mind by the director, who has always endeavoured to enlist the 
Services of the most experienced artists. An occasional sprinkling of 
instrumental music—in the shape of solos tor pianoforte or violin, &¢.— 
takes nothing away from the professed object of the concerts, the 
selections being invariably contrived to fit more or less the special 
character of the entertainment. To conclude, however ; as there are 
People who like oratorios and operas, and people who like symphonies, 
quartets, sonatas, &c., so there are people who like genuine songs and 





ballads, old and new. For these last Mr. John Boosey has known how 
to provide, just as Mr. Arthur Chappell knew how to provide for 
quite a different class of amateurs, and thus to establish his now 
famous Monday Popular Concerts. 

There were two Ballad Concerts on Tuesday, one in the afternoon 
and one in the evening, each a pattern in its way. A few words about 
the evening concert are all that is requisite. The singers were Misses 
Jenny Pratt, Enriquez, and Banks, Messrs. George Perren, Guy, and 
Santley, who gave a well-varied and interesting series of songs and 
ballads so much to the satisfaction of the audience that “ encores” 
were the rule rather than the exception. To take all these demonstra- 
tions into account would exceed our limits. We must, therefore, be 
satisfied to instance those in the first part of the programme. Mr. 
Santley, in splendid voice, giving the “Stirrup cup” of Signor Arditi 
with even more than his ordinary spirit, was compelled by unanimous 
desire to repeat it, and, being no less favoured in a vigorous new 
maritime ditty by Mr. J. L. Hatton, “ The British Tar,” to some 
thoroughly characteristic words by Mr. J. V. Bridgeman, returned to 
the platform and indulged the audience with the popular setting by 
“ Henriette” of Charles Mackay’s ballad, “I'he King and I.” Miss 
Jenny Pratt, being called back after Mr. Henry Smart’s perennial “ Lady 
of the Lea,” substituted Sir Julius Benedict’s always welcome 
ballad, “ By the sad sea waves.” Mr. Guy, the promising young tenor 
from our Royal Academy of Music, was twice recalled after Ascher’s 
melodious romance, “ Alice, where art thou?”; and Miss Enriquez 
was greatly applauded in Mr. Taylor’s setting of Mr. C. L. Kenney’s 
poetical stanzas, ‘Turn where I may my tearful eyes.” Dussek’s 
canzonet, “‘ Name the glad day,” was sung by Miss Banks—who was first 
to resuscitate it at the Monday Popular Concerts; Mr. George Perren, 
encored in Nelson’s “ Mary of Argyle,” substituted Balfe’s « Come into 
the garden, Maud;” and Miss Enriquez was obliged to repeat 
Madame Sainton Dolby’s charming ballad, “ When we are old and 
grey.” Bishop’s ‘*Teli me my heart” (Miss Banks), and Balfe’s 
“When other lips and other hearts” (Mr. George Perren), brought 
Part I. to a successful conclusion. In Part Il. there was quite 
as much enthusiasm about the vocal music, but further details are not 
called for. To the foregoing must be added, however, the overture to 
Guillaume Tell (encored), and other pieces performed upon harmoniums 
by the Le Jeune family, who have adopted for their exhibitions the 
nomenclature of *‘ Orchestral Combination ;” and two brilliant fantasias 
—“ Air Irlandais ” and “Le jet d’eau "—the compositions of Mr. Sydney 
Smith, whose name as an author of drawing-room music of the most 
agreeable kind has fairly been pronounced ‘‘a household word,” and 
who plays just as agreeably as he composes, The “ Air Irlandais” 
being encored, Mr, Sydney Smith played another of his favourite pieces. 
Herr Meyer Lutz accompanied all the vocal music on the pianoforte in 
a manner that left nothing to desire. At the morning concert, where, 
besides the singers already named, Mdme. Patey and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd appeared, the post of accompanist was held with no less ability 
by Mr. W. Ganz. 

aie 
BACH’S MATTHEW PASSION AT ST. PAUL'S. 

Few could have believed, some years ago, that the Matthew Passion of 
John Sebastian Bach would ever attain the popularity—or, in other words, the 
hold on public sympathy—which, after a neglect so long and undeserved, it 
has now reached. Even Mendelssohn, the first to resuscitate it from the 
oblivion in which it had remained for a century, or Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
founder of the Bach Society, and earliest in this country to insist resolutely 
upon its transcendent claims to admiration, would scarcely have believed that a 
time was not far off when as many as five performances of the very greatest 
work of its kind ever produced would be heard, in less than as many days, 
by vast crowds of appreciative listeners. And yet we have only just recently 
borne witness to the fact. At Albert Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Barnby, who took the initiative two years since, in Westminster Abbey, 
and at his own excellent. concerts, the Matthew Passion was performed on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday in Holy Week; while on the 
Tuesday it was the principal feature of a solemn act of worship within 
the walls of our great Metropolitan cathedral. To Mr. Barnby’s continued 
efforts in this direction we must take another opportunity of referring. 
Our present duty is to say a few words about the special service at St. 
Paul’s, than which anything more impressive could not well be imagined. Long 
before the service began crowds came in through the western door, the holders 
of favoured tickets for places under the dome being admitted by the south. At 
seven o'clock the church was thronged in every part, the number present being 
computed at upwards of 10,000. And yet a congregation more religiously 
attentive perhaps never assembled in a church. A large majority were in all 
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likelihood attracted by Bach’s sublime music; but the service preceding it— 
a special service for the occasion—was followed as scrupulously as though 
there had been no unusual thing to come after. It could scarcely have been 
ushered in more appropriately than with the voluntary played by Mr. George 
Cooper, organist of St. Sepulchre’s, Chapel Royal, &c., who began with J. S. 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor (one of Mendelssohn's particular 
favourites), a slow movement in A minor from Onslow, and ‘He was de- 
spised,” from Handel’s Messiah. While these beautiful pieces went on the 
congregation were quietly taking their seats. Then the ‘‘ Miserere mei Deus” 
(‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God,”) began with due solemnity, the sentences of 
the priest being intoned by the Rev. Sparrow Simpson, a minor canon of the 
Cathedral. The music of this was the ancient ‘“‘Zonus Regalis,” adapted by 
Dr. Stainer, with the addition of an effective “Gloria” of his own composition. 
The remaining part of the form of service, including the Confession and Lord’s 
Prayer, was ‘ Old English.” 

This portion of the ceremony was succeeded by the music of the Passton, 
for the efficient rendering of which Dr. Stainer, Sir John Goss’s successor as 
organist of St. Paul’s, had made all the necessary preparations. There was a 
surpliced choir of not far from 300 singers, a thoroughly efficient orchestra of 
stringed and wind instruments, nearly 50 in number, also in surplices, besides 
an additional unsurpliced vocal contingent in the transepts, numbering 
upwards of 400, for the purpose of aiding and encouraging the congregation to 
take part in the chorals. The principal singers were Mr. Kerr Gedge, who 
recited the narrative, &c., of the Evangelist admirably, and Mr. Winn, 
principal bass, to whom were allotted the words of the Redeemer; two other 
basses, Messrs. De Lacey and Horscroft, divided the less important music set 
down for Pilate, Peter, and Judas. The soprano and alto solos were entrusted 
to boys. ‘The recitatives were accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Walker, 
instructor of the boys at St. Paul’s. Dr. Stainer conducted, and the organ 
part was played throughout by Mr. G. Cooper. There being no sermon, and 
the preliminary service being comparatively short, much more of the 
Passion music was introduced than would otherwise have been practi- 
cable. For the greater part, the selections were given in a highly praise- 
worthy manner. In the magnificent opening chorus, ‘‘ Come, ye daughters, 
weep with me,” the chorale. «0 Thou begotten Son of God,” which sounds 
so clear and bright above the vocal and instrumental elaborations of the 
score, was intrusted to some 70 boys, trained by Mr. George Bennett, B.A., 
of Christ's Hospital. The effect was admirable. All the choruses, with one 
exception—‘‘ Have lightnings and thunders in clouds disappeared,” by some 
accident started off too impetuously—were delivered with remarkable precision ; 
and itis no little to say that the first (already named) and the last, “ In tears 
of grief we here recline,” one of the loveliest and most pathetic examples of 
choral writing in existence, were best of all. The shout on the word 
 Barabbas,” when the multitude, in answer to Pilate’s question, clect that 
the criminal, instead of Jesus, shall be released, was strikingly impressive. 
The chorales, almost without exception, were well sung, and in several of 
them a large number of the congregation joined with more or less goodwill; 
let us point especially to * O Lord, Thy love's unbounded,” “ O Father, let 
Thy will be done,” and “0 Lord, who dares to smite Thee?’ But, under 
the circumstances, further criticism would be out of place. We need only 
repeat what we have already said—that the Passion music of Bach, a3 an 
integral part of the act of solemn worship, is incomparable. For that intent 
it was composed, and, thus presented, it ean never fail to edify, whether the 
congregation join audibly in the Lutheran chorales, or merely listen to them, 
inwardly moved by their simple eloquence. 

After the Passion music came the collect, “ Almighty God, we beseech Thee 
to behold this Thy family ;” and then the Blessing was pronounced from the 
altar by the Bishop of London. ‘The organ voluntary played by Mr. Cooper 
as the congregation dispersed included a very interesting and not generally 
known Prelude with Fugue in A minor, by Bach,* followed by Handel’s chorus, 
“* All we like sheep have gone astray.” The greatest credit, it is only fair to 
add, is due to Dr. Stainer for the care and skill which he must have devoted 
to the preparation of this most interesting special service. 


_ Merz.—M., Gounod’s Faust was recently given here for the first time 
in German, and attracted a very large audience. 





* Belonging to a volume of pieces, in Bach’s own handwriting, purchased 
at Dr. Burney’s sale and now in the possession of Mr. Cooper.—Ep, 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


The three Trio Soirées got up by Mdme. Auguste Auspizt- 
Koler, assisted by Herr Joseph Hellmesberger, and Professor 
Heinrich Réver, of the Conservatory, took place on the 18th, 20th, 
and 27th ult., in the Bosendorfer Rooms. The programme 
included:—I. Trio in B flat, Op. 4, Karl Goldmark ; Sonata in 
C minor, for pianoforte and violin, Phil, Em. Bach; Sonata in 
A flat, Op. 110, L. van Beethoven; Trio in G minor, Op. 110, 
Robert Schumann. IJ. Quartet in E flat major, W. A. Mozart ; 
Sonata in A minor, Op. 23, L. van Beethoven; Sonata in F 
minor, Op. 14, Robert Schumann ; Trio in E flat major, Op. 35, 
G. P. Griidener. III.—Sonata in D minor, Op. 121, for piano- 
forte and violin, Robert Schumann ; Nocturne in E flat major, 
Op. 148, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, Franz Schubert ; 
Double Sonata, Corelli; Trio in E flat major, Op. 40, for piano- 
forte, violin, and horn, Johannes Brahms. 

Joseph Haydn’s oratorio, Stabat Mater, was performed on Good 
Friday, for the first time in a church of {this capital, by the 
Altlerchenfeld Union for Sacred Music. The principal vocal 
solos were taken by Mdme. Friedrich Materna, of the Imperial 
Operahouse, Mdlle. Antonia Wolf, of the Gesang-Verein, Herr 
Pirk, and Dr. Emil Kraus. 

Malle. Rabatinsky, late of the Imperial Opera, was married on 
the 25th ult., to Herr Joseph Zacharias, a rich manufacturer of 
Berlin. 

‘The Brothers Johann and Eduard Strauss, celebrated on the 
6th inst., in. the rooms of the Musical Union, the fiftieth year 
of the existence of the Strauss Concerts. It was exactly fifty 
years ago, on the 9th, that Herr Strauss, sen., opened with his 
first orchestra, consisting of 18 performers. He gradually 
increased it to 80, and, with it thus augmented, paid several 
professional visits to Paris, London, Brussels, and all the great 
cities of Germany. At his death, in September, 1849, his 
eldest son, Johann, assumed the direction, and subsequently 
increased the number of performers to 42. He, also, undertook 
professional tours all over Europe: In 1853, the direction was 
assumed by Joseph Strauss, and from 1862 it was shared between 
Joseph and Eduard. Joseph died in 1870, and Eduard is now 
sole director, the orchestra numbering 47 musicians. Of these, 
the oldest is the first flautist, Herr Jacob Trauer, who has held 
his post 35 years. A great number of his colleagues have been 
members of the orchestra for periods varying from 15 to 20 
years. 

—---0—— 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, April 9th. 

On Thursday last La Muette de Portici (otherwise Masaniello) 
attracted a good, average audience to the theatre. On Thursdays, 
I don’t know why, but the orchestra is never so good as on the 
other three nights of. performance during each week that the 
troupe of Clement has been here! The well-known overture, 
however, was performed with more spirit and precision than any 
other part of the opera, Madame Depoitiers, and M. Bresson 
(as Masaniello), sang their best, and were ably supported by 
Madame Kinnel and MM. Fronty, Bourard, Kinnel, Gerard, and 
Faro. ‘The part of Fenella was “impersonated” by Malle. 
Osmond, our premiére danseuse, whose expression and gesticula- 
tion were admirable. I wonder if it was by accident or on pur- 
pose that she wore a dress on the skirt of which were three 
flounces—one black, the next yellow, and the third red—forming 
the Belgian colours, and recalling to one’s mind the historical 
fact that Masaniello was the opera performed at Brussels on the 
night of August 25th, 1830, at which all the “ Reds” had given 
rendezvous, and after which the Revolution immediately com- 
menced, ‘ 

Le prémier jour de bonheur, Auber’s last opera, produced in 
Paris in February 1868, was given on Saturday. It is pretty, 
and the plot, though not very intricate, is interesting, particularly 
so to some of our concitoyens; while a grotesquely represented 
English Milord (by name Sir John Littlepol Green Becker Brown, 
of 24, Pitt Street, ‘'ottenham Court Road,) is on the stage. ‘The 
whole is founded on an incident during the war between England 
and France in 1746, when Dupleix, the French Governor of 
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ondicherry, marched upon Madras, and compelled that town to 
capitulate, ‘The story p grain this: A young English lady. and 
her cousin have wandered out of Madras and suddenly find them- 
selves in the enemy’s camp. An armistice which they think 
exists has expired a few hours, and they are made prisoners. 
The officer in charge of the outpost has seen the lady in England 
and admires her, and, at her solicitation, sets her free, her plea 
to him being that there is a ball in Madras next night; the cousin 
is, however, secured. Of course, the French officer follows the 
“ liberated dove,” and gets taken prisoner. ‘The ball takes place, 
at which he plays high and wins; but news comes from the 
governor that the English cousin is about to be shot for a spy, 
and that a French prisoner must dosoalso, Heltne, the heroine, 
hearing of this ceases, as she has hitherto done, to hate Gaston, 
the hero, and begins te pity him. Well ‘ pity is akin to love,” 
and Sir John, the cousin, who is not shot, returns, and all ends 
happily. . 

This opera has been played before by this company, while at 
Rennes, so all the artists were well up in their parts; Mdme. 
Depoitiers, as the heroine, looking and singing as piquantly as 
possible, especially in two songs I would mention, “ Les officiers 
francais, dit on, sont maitres en galanterie,” and ‘‘ La chanson de 
Suzanne et du beau caporal.” Mdlle. Faigle I have never heard 
sing so well: ‘ Ah! voici la nuit” she gave with more ease and 
tone in her voice, than I thought she possessed. M. Bresson, 
who has a good voice if he always knew how to utilize it, took 
the part of the hero. His singing was not so good as in La 
Muette. Sir John (the Englishman) was a piece of bouffe 
acting just suited to M. Herrewyn. Messrs. Kinnel and Gerald 
sang with taste the minor parts of two French officers. ‘The 
choruses went well, the mise-en-scéne good, and last, not least, the 
orchestra, very good, especially as 1 know there were only four 
in the band of thirty-two who had seen the score two days 
before. ‘The introduction to the second act, for the violins, was 
especially good, and M, Champenon is really to be congratulated 
on his generally very efficient band, which he always conducts 
with precision and spirit. ‘The repetition of Hamlet on Sunday 
to arather small audience finished one week, and the constant 
ringing of church bells, to summon the: faithful to the innumer- 
= masses prescribed for this week, ‘‘ are all the sounds” we 

ear. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, April 16th. 

The Stabat Mater at the church of Saint Nicholas on Thursday ; 
a mass of Cherubini’s on Sunday last at the same church, and 
Haydn's ‘‘ Imperial” mass at the Cathedral on Sunday, consti- 
tuted our “observance” of Holy Week. ‘The latter was 
splendidly rendered by a picked band, under the direction of 
M. Picard, a chorus, partly of amateurs, and soloists, among 
the latter of whom one could not fail to recognise and admire 
the voice of M. Fronty, our barytone at the theatre. After the 
mass this gentleman sang, with earnestness and taste, a compo- 
sition of his own to the words “‘ Laudate Dominum ;” I believe 
it was called a ‘*Salut.” 

On Sunday evening, at the theatre, Auber’s Haydée ou le 
Secret was played. Monday, being ‘ Lundi de Paques,” was an 
extra night, and Geneviéve de. Brabant delighted a large French, 
and small English, audience. 

Le prémier jour de bonheur was repeated on Tuesday to a not 
over large audience. Three of the principal characters in this 
opera are supposed to be English. Why only one of them should 
act the buffoon in the shape of bad grammar and over-exaggerated 
pronunciation is tome a mystery. In fact, M. Herrewyn (who, 
by the way, is very particular about the spelling of his name, 
and wrote to the local papers last week that one of the eight 
letters composing it had been left out, or something of the sort) 
“ gagged,” and when there was a chance of a verb “ present” he 
made it “ imperfect ;” for instance, are English supposed to be so 
badly “ up” in French as always.to say ‘*oh oui je voulais” for 
“oh oui je veux,” or ‘j’allais” for *‘ Je vais.” I followed in the 
“book of the opera,” so know that M. Herrewyn did not, many 
times, follow the words written to Auber’s music by Messrs, 

ennery and Cormon. 

The wind last week was in the east. On Sunday it was Easter. 
It has turned finer since, or I might have to report, iu a superla- 
tive Anglo-French expression, it is east-est. 8.C 





ILMA DI MURSKA AT MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester papers, without exception, have been in extasies 
with Malle. Ima di Murska’s performance of Dinorah in Meyer- 
beer’s velebrated opera. One speaks as follows : — 

“ The end of our short opera season was signalised by a performance 
of Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, for the benefit of the lady whose name, perhaps, 
more than any other, is associated with the representation of the woes 
and wayward humours of the distracted village maiden. How prettily 
the character is conceived by Mdlle. Ilma di Murska we need not say 
to any one who has seen how gracefully she interprets everything she 
undertakes, The music might have been written expressly for her 
voice and style. Certainly in nothing are her special qualities more 
valuable than as the heroine of Dinorah. Not only is there the world- 
famed ‘ Shadow Song "—which, by-the-bye, is never heard as it ought 
to be except on the stage—but almost every morceau for soprano in the 
opera makes as great demands upon the capacity of the vocalist for the 
execution of florid passages of every conceivable form. These were 
given in Mdlle. di Murska’s best manner, and over and over again she 
drew down the enthusiastic plaudits of her audience.” 

A writer in another widely-circulated journal has the sub- 
joined :— 

“In concluding our notices of these operatic performances we would 
again reiterate our felicitations on their success in all senses, for nothing 
has been wanting on the part of the management, both on the stage 
and in the auditorium, to conduce to the enjoyment of the audiences, 
and foremost among those who deserve praise must be placed Signor Li 
Calsi, who has had the musical direction throughout the season. He 
has kept the band well together in a most unobtrusive manner, and to 
him is due, in no small measure, the very perfect performances that it 
has been our agreeable duty to listen to and report on. We shall 
anticipate with increased interest and pleasure the future visits of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company, since there is such a disposition on all sides to 
give as perfect representations as is possible in a provincial theatre.” 

Another paper of no less wide-spread authority thus expresses 
its opinion :— F 

“The deeply-interesting performance of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska as 
the heroine is well known to Manchester amateurs. In this opera she 
made her first appearance here, and the enthusiastic manner in which 
she was received last night warrants us in saying that her acting 
and singing were never more heartily appreciated. Every phase of the 
poor girl’s phantasy was vividly realised, and so thoroughly did Malle. 
di Murska identify herself with the unfortunate Dinorah, that some of 
her hearers would experience something like a shock when she came 
to the front, as she was frequently compelled to do, to acknowledge the 
frantic cheering. The contrast between the frenzied demeanour of 
Dinorah and the grateful amiability of Mdlle. di Murska was certainly 
rather startling.” 

A fourth critic expresses himself in the following terms :— 

‘“‘Meyerbeer’s romantic opera was given last evening for the benefit 
of Mdlle. Ilma di Murska, and it would be difficult indeed to find an 
opera better adapted for showing off both the dramatic and vocal 
qualities of the fair Hungarian prima donna. Her conception of the 
character of the half-crazy peasant girl seems even more perfect than 
on the occasion of her previous performance here in Dinorah a few 
years since, while her singing of the very difficult music was so fine 
that we feel quite inadequate todo Mdlle. di Murska justice. This 
visit of the opera company will be memorable for two performances if 
for nothing else—Gilda and Dinorah. In both Mdlle. di Murska 
proved herself to be as great an actress as she was known to be a 
vocalist, and we feel sure that on future occasions her impersonations 
of these characters will attract all lovers of the lyric drama.” 

‘The impression made upon the Manchester operatic public by 
Mdlle. di Murska’s wonderful execution of the two exceptional 
airs allotted to the “ Queen of Night ” in the Flauto Magico need 
not be described. London amateurs know well enough that since 
Anna Zerr no singer has been able to master them so thoroughly. 


Revat.—Glinka’s celebrated opera, Life for the Czar, was given here 
for the first time at the benefit of Herr Schmidt, the conductor, and 
pleased immensely. Herr Heck, in the principal part, made a great 
hit, and was called on fourteen times, a thing never known before in 
these latitudes. 

Nartes.—After the fourth representation of Aida, Verdi was escorted 
to his hotel by 20,000 persons, amid extraordinary enthusiasm. ‘I'wo 
orchestras, stationed in front of the hotel, afterwards played a selection 
from his works. Verdi appeared on the balcony, and was loudly 
acclaimed. ‘It was not enthusiasm,” says one reporter, “it was 
delirium.” 
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®ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY. 





CHARLES HALLE’S 


Pinnoforte Recitals, 
M&: CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 


MR. 


that his Thirteenth Series of PIANOFORTE RECITALS will take place 

on the following Afternoons :— 
Frinay, May 2, 
Fripay, May 9, 


Frivay, May 30, 

Fripay, June 6, 
Fripay, May 16, Feipay, June 13, 
Fripay, May 23, Frinay, June 20. 

The forthcoming series of “ Recitals” will again in a measure differ from the 
majority of its predecessors. The programmes will be more varied, and Mr. 
HALe ventures to think—the eager desire for novelty, a marked distinction of 
the present day, taken into consideration—more agreeably varied, and generally 
instructive. At each “ Recital” it is intended to include compositions—duets, 
trios, &c.—in which the pianoforte is accompanied by other instruments, One of 
the concerted pieces will invariably be selected from works belonging to the 
‘‘modern German school”—from Robert Schumann to Johannes Brahms, Raff, 
&c.—now a topic of discussion in all musical circles, whether amateur or pro- 
fessional. Each of these composers, together with others unnecessary to desig- 
nate by name, will be illustrated by some representative piece, in which the style 
and peculiar way of thinking of the author may be exemplified to the best advan- 
tage. The experiment was tried by Mr. Have at his Twelfth Series (1872), and 
met with such warm encouragement as to embolden him to repeat it. 

In other respects the scheme of the ‘‘Pianoforte Recitals" will be entirely in 
consonance with the spirit of those which the aristocracy and the general musical 
public have for so many years liberally supported. The programme of each 
** Recital,’’ as a matter of course, will include a grand sonata for pianoforte alone, 
by Beethoven, or some other universally recognise master, Perhaps no more 
acceptable way of making the value of these great works evident could be designed 
than that of providing an opportunity of comparing them with what has been 
written since they were produced. To shut out whatis doing at the time in which 
we actually live would not only be unfair, but injudicious; and Mr, Hatuz believes 
that by a further introduction of several among the most remarkable examples of 
“the modern school,” the interest of his hearers will, as before, be very consider- 
ably enhanced. 

The other solo pianoforte pieces to be performed by Mr. Hatur will be selected 
from works of acknowledged masters—from J. 8. Bach and Handel to Dussek, 

eber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, and their most renowned contemporaries. 
It is hoped that this variety may sustain the repute of the programmes, as it must 
surely enrich them, by opening up new sources of interest for the consideration 
of earnest amateurs, who desire to perfect their knowledge and experience, by 
making themselves acquainted with all styles of pianoforte music which, after 
their manner, legitimately uphold the dignity and purity of art. 

The programmes, as on previous occasions, are to consist of as many pieces as 
may limit the duration of the performance to two hours—from Three o'clock to 

‘ive, P.M. 

For the concerted pieces Mr. Hate has secured the valuable co-operation of 
Mdme. Normay-Neropa (Violin), Signor Pezzeand Herr Davsert( Violoncellos), &c. 

At each ‘ Recital” there will be two vocal pieces. 

Descriptions, analytical and historical, of the various compositions will, as usual, 
accompany the programmes. 








PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
For the Series. Single Tickets. 
4, = Ss & & 
Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved oo an ow a Bee 070 
Balcony re oe ie oe BY a oo & 28 03 0 
avn ‘ on ee _- ee at) 


Subscriptions received at Capper. and Co.’s, 50, New Bond Street; MircuEtt’s, 
38, Old Bond Street; Oxtivier’s, 39, Old Bond Street; Keiru, Prowse and Co.'s, 
48, Cheapside; Hays's, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; Austin’s Ticket Office, 28, 
Piceadilly ; and by Mr. Cuar.es HALLE, 11, Mansfield Street, Cavendish Square. 

Subscribers wishing their Seats reserved are requested to notify their intention to 
Messrs. CnapPeLt and Co. on or before Monday, April 28. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 





TWENTY-FIFTH CONCERT—THIS DAY—APRIL 19, 1873. 


e PROGRAMME. 
OVERTURE, ‘‘ Athalie” .. e ne as sa ne 
ROMANCE, “Quand de la nuit” (Z’£clair)—Mr. Commincs a 
ARIA, “ Love not the world” (Prodigal Son)}—Miss Juuia Etton.. 
He ytgy pono Seen Cros St. ANGE. 

*“ Mi paventi” ( Britannico)— Madame -ALY EN 
ARIA~ Signor Four. ( ' retiapecael 
THE CHORAL SYMPHONY-the vocal parts by Madame Orro- 

ALvsLEBEN, Miss Jutta Evtoy, Mr. Cumines, Signor Fout, 
and the Crystal Palace Choir .. o~ - 
Conductor .. 


Mendelssohn, 
Halevy. 
Sullivan, 


Graun, 


= Beethoven, 
Mr. MANNS. 








DEATH. 
On the 6th inst., at 14, Victoria Grove, Brompton, VaLenting, eldest 
son ofthe late VaLentive Mornis, Esq., of The Retreat. Battersea, in 
the 60th year of his age, 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MustcaL WORLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

With this number of the Musica WoRLD Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 
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At last orchestral music is looking up. A very short 
time ago pessimists and grumblers found in its con- 
dition a fertile theme, and many who were neither pessimists 
nor grumblers, but simply well-wishers to the advance of 
art, joined in their lamentations. What was the condition 
referred to? The answer might be made a long one, but it 
will suffice to state that only during the “season” could an 
orchestral work be heard without travelling as far as the 
Orystal Palace and sitting at the feet of Mr. Manns. ‘True, 
the Crystal Palace is easily reached, and the performances 
there are so good that a few of them go a great way. But 
this could not remove from London proper a great shame 
and disgrace, nor relieve London amateurs of music from the 
necessity of blushing in presence of the “intelligent and 
questioning foreigner.” A change, however, was bound to 
come sooner or later. When Mr. Arthur Chappell showed, 
through the Monday Popular Concerts, that a public for 
great classical works could be created by dint of perseverance, 
and when Mr. Manns proved that such works are not limited 
to “chamber” music, the advent of popular orchestral con- 
certs became a question of merely a very short time. That 
advent is now, we hope and believe, a matter of current 
record, the best proof of which may be found at the Royal 
Albert Hall any day between this and the end of October 
next. We refer, of course, to the series of orchestral concerts 
conducted by Mr. Barnby, andassociated with the International 
Exhibition. The performances in question have several 
unique features, to which reference was made by us a few 
weeks ago; our present purpose, however, is only insistence 
upon their value and their meaning. As respects the great- 
ness of their value too much can hardly be said, judging by 
the doings of this the opening week. Mr. Barnby’s orches- 
tra, if not a “machine” able to satisfy the demands of a 
Hector Berlioz, is large enough for effect in a building so 
resonant as that at Kensington Gore; and its quality 
already leaves so little to. desire—that complete efficiency 
may be expected very soon. With good means, the pro- 
moters are working up to the best of ends. Their pro 
grammes, thus far, show no trimming to catch popular 
applause, but, rather, a determined holding up of the best 
models of art. Here, for example, is a group of composi- 
tions which have had one or more hearings since the Exhi- 
bition opened :—Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8, Mendels- 
sohn’s Scotch symphony, Haydn’s Surprise, Handel’s first 
Concerto for organ and orchestra, Auber’s Exhibition over- 
ture, the overtures to Guillaume Tell, Die Zauberflote, and 
Le Medecin malgré lui, a ballet air from Schubert's Rosa-. 
munda, and the March from Gounod’s Reine de Saba. These 
works speak for themselves, and we need not take the 
trouble to show what an admirable thing it is to have such 
music, well played, made a matter of daily enjoyment to 
every one with a shilling tospare. Let us here render honour 
where honour is due, and acknowledge the heavy obligation 
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under which the cause of music is placed by the enterprise 
of Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., who have taken the 
concerts in hand—an obligation not less heavy by the fact 
that the works performed are not those which readily lend 
themselves to the abstract purposes of speculation. We hold 
that an entrepreneur, who is also a music-seller, does a 
perfectly legitimate .thing when he makes one vocation 
serve the purpose of the other. But when, as an entrepre- 
neur, he does a spirited thing for art, without reference to 
other interests, he may fairly claim the highest honours of his 
class. In such a position stand Messrs. Novello with 
regard to the Exhibition Concerts, just as, for many years 
past, Messrs. Chappell have stood with regard to. the 
Monday Popular Concerts. They cannot expect the 
public to rush, money in hand, for symphonies and over- 
tures, and they have incurred heavy responsibilities in 
sheer reliance upon a general appreciation of high-class 
musical enterprise. We trust their reward will be great ; 
but in any case they are doing all that can be done to make 
orchestral concerts thoroughly popular, and to remove a 
blot upon the musical reputation of this metropolis. 

We may add to the foregoing that the promises of the 
prospectus are being carried out as regards young artists. 
Several vocalists have already been heard, and we under- 
stand that arrangements have been made for the speedy 
appearance of some instrumentalists not yet known to fame. 
All this promises well. 


—— , 


THE VAN PRAAG TESTIMONIAL. 

We have been requested to insert the following “ card” :— 

“Mr. Van Praag begs to inform the subscribers to his Testimonial that his 
departure for California is fixed for the 26th inst. He therefore requests them 
to forward their subscriptions to Messrs. W. D. Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, as early as convenient. Mr. Van Praag cannot refrain from expressing 
his deep gratitude to those ladies and gentlemen who so liberally subscribed to 
aid him in his project—especially Dr. Marks, who interested many old friends in 
his case, and Messrs. J. W. and W. D. Davison, the latter of whom pro- 
moted the Testimonial. With many kind wishes to all the ladies and gentlemen 
subscribers, Mr. Van Praag has the honour to subscribe himself their grate- 
ful servant. 


Nationa Music Meetincs.—We understand that the lists are 
now finally closed, and that no more competitors than those who 
have already entered will be allowed to compete in July next. 
The number of entries is large, and the contest in each class is 
expected to be unusually keen and exciting. 

RoyaL ALBERT Hatt Cuorat Society.—The Fifth Subscrip- 
tion Concert of this Society is announced to take place on 
Wednesday next, the 23rd inst., when Mendelssohn’s Elijah will 
be performed, the solo vocalists being Madame Otto-Alvsleben, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Foli. Dr. Stainer 
will preside at the organ, and the band and chorus, numbering 
1200, will be conducted by Mr. Barnby. 

Sacrep Harmonic Sociery.—-Bach’s celebrated St. Matthew 
Passion will be performed, for the first time by the Society, under 
the direction of Sir Michael Costa, on Friday next. the 25th inst. 
Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. Patey, Mr. C. Henry, and Mr. Santley are entrusted with 
the principal vocal parts ; and an interesting feature in the per- 
formance will be the obbligato accompaniment to the song, “ Come, 
blessed cross,” played on the viol da gamba (the instrument 
for which Bach designed it), instead of (as ordinarily), on the 
violdacello. The viol da gamba has probably not been played 
in public in this country since the death of C. F. Abel—nearly 
ninety years ago. In consequence of the length of the oratorio 
(which is to be given in its entirety) the performance will ,com- 
mence at half-past seven. 

Herr JoserH Joacui, after a stay arhong us which, though 
brief, was a series of triumphs, has left England for Germany. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Sianor VerpI, “ inspired by the sun of Naples,” has composed 
a string quartet, which was performed for the first time at his 
own residence, after the representation of Aida. Il Piccolo says 
that “it is not inferior to the finest creations of Beethoven... 
It is a superb work, in which melody and science, with astonish- 
ing art, attain the most ravishing effects.” If all this be true, 
and we urfeignedly hope so, Mr. Arthur Chappell will know 
how to add Verdi’s name to his repertory. 


Lion Gatayes, the musical critic, and friend of Alphonse Karr, 
was once challenged by a Pianist whom he had censured in one of his 
notices. At the appointed hour, the persons concerned all met 
upon the ground. But the Pianist’s seconds, for reasons best 
known to themselves, did not appear so bloodthirsty as on the 
day before. They began discussing the matter with the seconds 
on the other side, giving them to understand that, if Léon 
Gatayes were to demand an apology, it would not be refused. The 
critic saw at a glance the position of affairs; the consequence was 
that he declared himself willing to accept the apologies of his 
adversary, adding, however, that he should not consider them 
valid unless written, and on stamped paper. Scarcely had he 
made known his determination, ere the Pianist’s seconds rushed 
off to a neighbouring village for pens, ink, and stamped paper. 
The Pianist drew up, then and there, the required apologies. 
“T never had but this one duel,” Gatayes used to say, “and 
nobody can tell how delighted I felt at the turn it took.” 


Seek Rie nua eee es Te 


A LADY’S EASY CHAIR. 
(From “Another World.”) 

As an instance of luxury in simple things, I will mention a 
peculiar soft reclining cushion, or settee, particularly adapted to 
exhibit the lady and her costume to the greatest advantage. As 
the lady sits down, however gently, it yields to the pressure, 
leaving her surrounded by the portion not pressed, which 
thus forms a background, and, as it were, a frame to the living 
picture. When she rises the elastic cushion resumes its pristine 
form. The least movement is sufficient to cause the seat to 
rise or fall, and I have often seen ladies amuse themselves with 
this gentle exercise. To these settees a pad is attached. Ona 
spring being touched this opens, and forms a fan which by its own 
movement fans the lady, and at the same time emits a refreshing 
perfume, continuing to act until the lady closes it by touching a 
spring. These settees are covered with silk of various colours, 
adapted to the ladies and their costumes; a peculiar crimson orna- 
mented with gold is the favourite colour. They are allowed to be 
used by the married ladies alone, and are much liked by them, the 

{ more so, perhaps, that in the colleges girls of all ranks are not 
allowed to use any seats but those without backs.  ermes. 


~~ 
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A very charming Soirée Musicale d'Invitation was given at the 
Beethoven Rooms on ‘I'hursday, April 3rd, by Mrs. J. Holman- 
Andrews. Mr. Gadsby’s cantata, Out of the deep, was exceedingly 
well rendered, accompanied by the composer, who may be congratulated 
on the vocally written and tuneful melodies of his work. Ample 
justice was done it, the choruses steadily and well sung, and the 
solos, in the hands of Miss Gertrude Holman-Andrews, were 
charmingly given. Mr. Faringham assisted admirably in the tenor 
music, and Mr. Gadsby supplied, as far as possible, Miss Edith Holman- 
Andrew’s place in the sweet duet, “T look for the Lord.” The latter 
young lady was unfortunately prevented by a severe cold from 
singing, a circumstance much regretted, as the sisters have already 
made their mark as duettists; and beside this, a new song by the 
‘younger sister was to be sung by Miss Edith, to which everbody was 
looking forward to with pleasure. Mdme. Laura Baxter was hors de 
combat. Nevertheless a very enjoyable and charming selection of 
music gave great pleasure to all present. The Rev. W. G. Martin 
M.A., conducted admirably; and we must mention with the highest 
commendation the two instrumental solos—Mr. Charles Gardiner on the 
pianoforte, and Mdme. Sidney Pratten on the guitar. Mrs. Holman- 
Andrews’ accompaniments were played with her usual artistic 


skill. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Liverroot.—A performance of the Messiah was given at the 
Amphitheatre on Good Friday, hefore a large audience. The 
principals were Madame Billinie Porter, Miss Jessie Bond, Mr. W. B. 
Ling, and Mr. Alfred Brown, supported by ‘a band and chorus 
numbering about 120, under the conductorship of Mr. Armstrong. 
‘Yoo much praise,” writes a correspondent, ‘can scarcely be given to the 
band for the efficient way in which they accompanied the solos, the 
piano passages being carefully attended to. The principals acquitted 
themselves well, the gem of the evening being Madame B. Porter's 
rendering of ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth,’ which was 
enthusiastically encored. Some of the chorus, also, had to he 
repeated. Mr. Armstrong wielded the diéton with a. firmness and 
steadiness, which might be copied with advantage by many who 
aesume the post of conductor.” 

Eprxsurcu.—The Daily Review, of Monday, April 14, said :— 

A large audience assembled in the music class-room of the University 
on Saturday afternoon, to listen to Professor Oakeley’s final organ recital. 
‘The programme, as will be seen, was arranged with a special reference to 
the Easter festival :— Overture, ‘ Passione,’ Haydn; Chorales (a), ‘ Christ 
lag in Todesbanden’ (.p. 1524), (b) ‘Jesu, deine Passion’ (a.p. 1609), 
harmonized by Bach; airs from St. Paul (a), ‘ But the Lord is mindful 
of his own,’ (0) ‘ Be thou faithful unto death,’ Mendelssohn; ‘ Agnus 
Dei’ (Mass No. 1), Mozart ; solo and chorus, ‘ Though all Thy friends 
forsake Thee’ (Crucifixion), Spohr; ‘Cujus animam’ (Stabat Mater), 
Rossini; armonia religiosa, ‘ Silver trumpets,’ &c. ; quartett, ‘Since by 
man came death ;’ chorus, ‘ By man came also the resurrection of the 
dead ;’ quartett, ‘ For as in Adam all die ;’ chorus, ‘ Even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive ;’ chorus, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb’ (Messiah), 
Handel.” 


Exerer.—The theatre opened on Saturday evening last, under the 
management of Mr. Frederick Neele, for a short season of twelve nights. 
The corps dramatique included the following names—viz, Miss Fanny 
Durrant, Miss Emily Leng, Miss Lizzie Ashmore, Miss Emma Ellis, 
Miss Clara Hutchinson; Mr. G. W. Harris, Mr. Arthur W,. Ricketts, 
Mr. Robert Mendlicott, Mr. 8. Granville, Mr. Walter Cooke, Mr. H. 
Nelson, Mr. G. Polini, Mr. H. Cremlin, and Mr. E. M. Robson. On 
Monday, the clever tragedienne, Miss Josephine Fiddes, commenced a 
starring engagement of eleven representations in Hazlewood’s equestrian 
drama of Lady Godiva.—W. 8. J. 


Wanrineton.—On Thursday, the 10th inst., a concert was given at 
the public hall, before an appreciative audience. ‘The vocalists were 
Madame Billinie Porter, Miss Jessie Bond, Mr. W. B. Ling, (of 
Cambridge), Mr. Watson, and Mr. Alfred Brown. Mr. A. Borst was 
the organist. The various “numbers” in the programme were 
satisfactorily performed, the singing of the ladies being especially 
—— only drawback was that the hall was not better 

ed. 


Epesasron.—We take the subjoined from the Birmingham Daily 
Post, of April 9:— 

“The twentieth concert of the Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union took 
place in the Exchange Assembly Room, on Tuesday, in the presence of 
a large and fashionable audience. The band of about forty performers, 
was composed of the members of the society, assisted by some half- 
dozen professional instrumentalists, including Mr. Humphries, first 
violin, a lady pianist, two vocal soloists, a glee party, and the members 
of the local German choir, known as the Liederkranz. Mr. Duchemin, 
honorary conductor, wielded the baton. Since the abandonment of Mr. 
Anderton's Saturday Orchestral Concerts the band of the Edgbaston 
amateurs has acquired importance as the only local body to which the 
public can look fora symphony or other orchestral work; and it is 
gratifying to be able to add that the members appear to be equal to 
their responsibilities. There is thoroughness about everything they 
undertake which cannot fail to produce the most satisfactory results, 
and has already placed them in the first rank of English amateur 
orchestras. From concert to concert the improvement made is not 
perhaps easily perceptible, but as compared with their playing a season 
or two ago, there can be no doubt that the performances of the band on 
Monday revealed a striking advance. This improvement is the more 
noticeable from the fact that the orchestra is now dependent to a much 
less extent than formerly on professional assistance, and its merits and 
defects are substantially those of the amateurs themselves, Detailed 
notice of their various performances on Monday night is scarcely 
called for, but the most effective and creditable effort of the evening 
was the execution of Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 2. This noble work 
had evidently been rehearsed with care and thoroughness, and its 
several movements fully mastered. The fine March from: Egmont, 
forming the conclusion of the third entr’acte to Goethe’s tragedy, had 
been arranged for the band by Mr. C. J. Duchemin, and its performance 





showed the pains that had been bestowed upon it. The overture to 
Fra Diavolo would have been all the better for an additional rehearsal ; 
but if the ensemble in this instance was not so satisfactory as in other 
performances, the merits of individual players was even more con- 
spicuoug, the solo passages for the cornet and other wind instruments 
being executed generally with great neatness and finish. Miss Ryland 
displayed a good expressive style and considerable executive powers, 
in the pianoforte solos devolving upon her. Mr. Duchemin’s new galop 
de bravura, which furnished the subject of her concluding performance, 
is a showy, brilliant, spirited piece, combining bright agreeable themes 
with elaborate and effective harmonic setting. Miss Moore possesses 
an agreeable soprano voice, not deficient in culture, though wanting in 
evenness, and her singing of two songs by Beethoven and Bishop 
was received by the audience with warm marks of favour. Between 
the parts the members of the German Liederkranz, a choir of male 
voices, assisted by a few outsiders, sang Strauss’s charming Danube 
Waltz, arranged in quartef, with pianoforte accompaniment by Miss 
Heritage, and delighted the audience so much by their unity and 
precision that the performance was encored. Mr. Duchemin conducted 
throughout with his habitual good judgment.” 


——— 
BALFE’S NEW OPERA. 
(From the “ Daily Telegraph.”) 

In our remarks upon the prospectus of Mr. Mapleson’s season at Drury 
Lane Theatre. we said that the presentation of Balfe’s Zalisman in a foreign 
dress would be an event not at all creditable to native art. But while this is 
undoubtedly true, it is also a fact that the presentation in any shape of a new 
work by such a composer should excite no ordinary interest. Not having an 
English stage whereon to place it, we welcome it on that of Italian opera, 
especially in a theatre associated ever since 1835 with Balfe’s fame, and at a 
time when public attention is directed to the dead composer by the presenta- 
tion of his MSS. to the British Museum, as well as by the expected 
“inauguration” of his bust at Drury Lane. But there are other reasons, 
not, perhaps, very widely known, which go far to make legitimate the connec- 
tion of his last opera with the Italian stage. Balfe is chiefly recognized in 
England as the composer of a few popular English works, the fact being 
ignored or lost sight of that, during his whole life, he not only 
vindicated the claims of native art, but held a firm and recognised position 
in the art of Italy and of France. It may be worth while to state some facts 
in proof of this, and for the earliest we go back as far as 1829, when Balfe 
produced, at Palermo, his first opera, 7 Rivali, following it up the next year, 
at Pavio, with Un Aovertimento di Gelosi, written especially for Ronconi- 
Enrico LV. was brought out at Milan in 1831, and closed the composer's early 
labours for the Italian stage. That his first three operas were produced in the 
form now chosen for his last work is a fact sufficiently noteworthy to call for 
remark. In 1838, having meanwhile composed The Siege of Rochelle (1835), 
The Maid of Artois (1836), Catherine Grey (1837), Joan of Arc and Diadeste 
for Drury Lane, Balfe acquired the distinction of being the first Englishman to 
write an Italian opera for the Anglo-Italian stage. His Malstaff, the work in 
question, was played at Her Majesty's Theatre, and the principal parts were 
sustained by the illustrious quarte-—Grisi, Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache— 
whose singing is still a favourite theme with every operatic laudator temporis 
acti. Three years later Balfe wrote Keolanthe, a work destined to be produced 
at Vienna under his own direction ; and in 1842 the gifted composer invaded 
the French stage with Le Puits d'Amour, an opéra comique which had a 
remarkable success. That his next opera, Zhe Bohemian Girl, was placed on 
the Italian stage at Her Majesty's in 1858, with the co-operation of Piccolomini, 
Ginglini, and Belletti, most readers will have in mind; but it may not be so 
generally known that the same work was played in the Austrian capital as 
Die Zigeunerin, and also at Hamburg. In 1844 Balfe again appeared on 
the French stage, this time with Les Quatre Fils Aymon, which speedily 
made its way all over the Continent, and, as J Quattro Fratelli, had a “run” 
at Her Majesty’s in 1851—Sophie Cruvelli, Colletti, and Gardoni taking part 
in its performance. ‘Till this time the doors of the Paris Grand Opéra had 
been shut against our composer; now, however (1845), they opened for the 
admission of his L’Ztoile de Séville, with which opera, and one other pro- 
duced at Trieste in 1856, Balfe’s direct labours for the foreign theatre came 
to anend. Not so his successes on the same field, Zhe Bondman (1846) 
being played at Berlin by special desire of the present Emperor of Germany, 
and The Bohemian Girl achieving so much success in Paris four years age 
that the composer was presented with the cross of the Legion of Honour. 
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We have given the foregoing particulars of Balfe’s connection with other 
operas than that of England because they bave, just now, perhaps, a special 
nterest and significance. In view of them, it is nothing new to see his Zalisman 
announced as Jl Talismano, and brought forward in a foreign dress. More- 
over, Balfe was a cosmopolitan in art; and, aside from the accident: of its com- 
poser’s birth, his music can hardly be said to have any country. True, for 
reasons so obvious as not to require stating, his English operas are full of 
English ballads ; but the versatility of his gifts was such that he could adapt 
himself to the exigencies of whatever position, and be an Italian among 
Italians, or a Frenchman among Frenchmen. As regards the music of the 
opera, which is so soon to be heard for the first time, we are not able to say 
anything from actual knowledge; but there are reasons for anticipating a work 
of special excellence. It was the misfortune of our composer that the demands 
upon him were incessant, and that he could meet them with facility and 
success without doing entire justice to his rare gifts. Z’e Tulisman, however, 
is the fruit of Balfe’s ripest years and most studied art. He began the opera 
in 1865, doing his work with, for him, such unexampled deliberation that he 
had not quite finished it when death unhappily called him away. Under cir- 
cumstances so unusual, much may be expected; while the interest shown in 
The Talisman by Sir Michael Costa will secure a careful and efficient perform- 
ance. As is generally known, the part of Edith Plantagenet will be sustained 
by Madame Nilsson, who, we doubt not, esteems herself honoured by associa- 
tion with artists such as Sontag, Cruvelli, Viardot, Alboni, Stolz, and Piccolo- 
mini, all of whom have sung Balfe’s music on the Italian stage. 

In the course of these remarks nothing has been said about Balfe’s English 
career, because that is still fresh in the memory of his countrymen. What we 
desire is to excite public sympathy in favour of the last work of a gifted 
countryman, and to show, with that object in view, how far he has aclaim to 
more than the limited honours of a purely national composer. 

G=sten 
REVIEWS. 
Cuarrett & Co. 

Of to the Country. Morceau de Salon pour le Piano. Par Antnur Poutnskt. 
Tuts is a timely publication, even though “ Society ” has not yet ceased 
to cry “ Off to the Town.” When the trees are showing their fresh 
young leaves, and the primroses are peeping out on every bank, thoughts 
of the country will arise, whatever fashion may say as to the superior 
attractions of a crowded salon. ‘I'he music before us is showy and effec- 
tive in its way—just such music, in regard to joyousness and brilliancy, 
as thoughts of the country should inspire. 
Sir Ronald the Rover. Song. Written by Freperic May. Composed by 

B. W. Horner. 

Tue Sir Ronald here named seems to be a kind of glorified pirate 
belonging to the Viking order. At any rate, he sails away on some 
expedition, leaving a lady behind him, thoughts of whom induce his 
return earlier than was at first intended. He finds the lady faithful to 
him, and we are obliged to conclude that they both live happily ever 
afterwards, The music is conventional in its character, but well written 
and fall of spirit. We should not be surprised to find “ Sir Ronald the 
Rover” become a great favourite among amateurs. 

A Merry Peal. Valse Joyeuse par JuLes DE Stvral. 

Tnts is a very pretty morceau de salon full of pleasant tune, and no less 
pleasant effects. M.de Sivrai knows how to write even trifles with 
musicianly skill, and in the piece before us he has put forth all his 
power. It is by no means difficult, for which reason it may safely be 
recommended to young amateurs who desire to make the most of their 
present ability. 

Original Voluntaries for the Organ or Harmonium. Composed by GrorcE 

Fores, 

Wues a composer sets to work upon music intended for such very 
different instruments as the organ and harmonium, he, of course, places 
himself at a considerable disadvantage, and can hardly hope to succeed 
in producing music equally adapted for both. Mr. Forbes’s pieces, how- 
ever, may be played on both with considerable effect, and will prove of 
great use in the numerous churches which boast, if not a harmonium, 
at most but a smal! organ. ‘The voluntaries are agreeably diversified 
as to style, but all are essentially religious and quite fitted for service 
use. We commend them without hesitation as adapted to supply a 
want very generally felt. The book contains sixteen pieces of conve- 
nient length. 

Serenade, (Cu. Govnop.) ‘Transcribed for the Pianoforte by W. Kune. 
M. Govnop’s well-known melody is here treated in Mr. Kuhe’s best 
etyle. It makes a pretty 2nd effective drawing-room piece. 





Babil and Bijou. Fantasia. Introducing the popular songs, “ Bijou,” 
“Faces in the Fire,” and the celebrated Spring Chorus. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte by W. Kun. 

Tue title of this piece is its own recommendation. Everybody knows 

more or less of the Babil and Bijou melodies, and every young lady 

pianist will hasten to possess herself of Mr. Kuhe’s effective but not 
difficult transcription. 
Boosry & Co. 

Remember or Forget. Song. Words and Music by Hamuron Aré. 

WE have here a simple story of wrecked hopes and disappointed love, 

illustrated by simple but expressive music. ‘The song is one of those 

which are sure of a welcome whenever decently sung, and which are so 
easy that to sing them decently involves no special requirements save 
earnest feeling for the theme. 


Love and Tears. Ballad. Written by C.L. Kenney. Music by W. F. 


TAYLOR. 
Mr. T'aytor studies great simplicity in all his music, and the piece 
before us shows that he knows how to attain his object. A little more 
originality and distinctiveness would have improyed the song; but 
amateurs who care nothing for either one or the other will find no diffi- 
culty in giving their approval. 
St. James’s PranororTte AND Music Company. 
The Song of the: Fern. Written by George Ker. Music by W. M. 
CG:RAIIAM. 
Tue words of this song are quite unworthy of the subject. Here is an 
exaniple, by way of proof :— 
‘ Deep in the valley, hid from view, 
Where scented hawthorns grow, 
The sheep and kine oft passed me by 
To drink from the stream below. 
See how they prize my foliage green, 
The poor me sometimes buy, 
I adorn the proudest in the land, 
Though mark’d a fern am I.” 
When a composer puts music to such stuff as this he deserves not to 
succeed, and we are bound to say that Mr. Graham has not succeeded, 
unless his object was to write down to the poet’s level, 
J. B. Cramer & Co. 
The Songs of Wales (Part I). With Accompaniments for Piano or Harp. 
Edited by Joun Tuomas (PENcERDD GWALIA). 
Tus edition of Welsh songs contains the music of the principality, as 
it appeared in the publications of the late John Parry, George Thomson, 
and others; and when the same‘air is given by Parry and Thomson, 
with different words and accompaniments, both copies are re-produced. 
Mr. John Thomas’s work as editor is to furnish each number with at 
least one song, hitherto unpublished in a vocal form, and, also, to write 
historical and traditional notes, as well as a preface on the Bards, Bardic 
Institutions, and Minstrelsy of Wales. It will be gathered from this 
that the publication is one of considerable importance and value to all 
who set store by national music. The first part—first of twelve— 
promises well. It is very cheap, capitally printed, and contains twelve 
songs, of which three are given with Haydn’s accompaniments, the 
others being arranged by Parry, Purday, and the editor. 
The Spinning Song. From Wagner’s opera, Der fliegende Hollander. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by JuLes Brissac. 
Tue prettiest piece in all Wagner's operas, deserves to become widely 
known, and M. Brissac has adapted it for the pianoforte in excellent 
style. The adaptation makes a really capital drawing-room solo, and 
as such we commend it without reserve. 
A. Hammonp & Co. 
Souvenir de Marie Therese (1663). Gavotte Favourite pour Piano. Par 
Cu. NevusTept. 
Tue popularity of Gluck’s Gavotte in A has caused quite a run upon 
that form of movement, and we are somewhat in danger of having a 
little too much of it. ‘The work before us is decidedly more modern 
in style than the music of 1663, and we are disposed to think that it 
never had much to do with Marie Therese. But, in any case, the 


Gavotte is pretty and interesting, qualities sufficient to recommend it - 


whatever may be the date of its composition. 

Leipziger Lerchen. Waltzes. By Joser Gune'L. 

Any dance music from Herr Gung’l’s pen is welcome, even when, as 
in this case, he scarcely comes up to his highest standard. The German 
composer’s least successful efforts invariably display merit sufficient to 
warrant us in giving them a recommendation. 

Frieden’s Palmen, Waltzes. By K&vER Bena. 

A rairzy tuneful and thoroughly dansante set of waltzes. They are 
easy to play. 
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C. LoNSDALE. 


The First Rose of Summer. Song. Words by Arruvr MArrutson. 
Music by CesARE VASCHETTI. 

Mr. Marrutson’s address to the first rose of Summer does not equal 
that of Moore’s to the last; but its intention is good. The music aims 
at, and achieves, simplicity; both theme and accompaniments being 
as unambitious as possible. For this reason the song lies well within 
the means of the least educated amateur, and will probably find 
acceptance as a true “ home song.” 


ee eee 


LOHENGRIN AT THE SCALA.* 
(Concluded from page 219.) 


The only novelty in the libretto is the abolition of duets, trios 
and cavatinas according to the old forms, a fact which appears 
more plainly in the music than in the book. And here I come to 


Wagner's highly vaunted merit, for which the most stubborn feel | 


disposed to award himthe palm as an innovator. In Lohengrin, if we 
except the quintet, which is, perhaps, the finest piece in the opera, 
and which is cast in the forms used by everyone, we do not meet 
a cavatina, properly so-called, a duet, a trio, or a concerted 
piece in the manner of the other composers of the present day. 
But is this a circumstance over which we ought to rejoice? Or 
is it not rather equivalent to going backwards several centuries, 
and to making musical art what it was at first, when, scarcely 
emerged from the naves of the church, it still preserved the 
character of the sacred melopea? This was about the fourteenth 
century, as musical historians inform us, and it is in this period 
that we must look for Wagner’s predecessors ; but there was 
then a magnificent justification of the form, namely, the poverty 
of art, while in Wagner, on the other hand, it can have none but 
the poverty of the artist. Cavatinas, duets, trios and concerted 
pieces were looked upon as gradual conquests of music ; they 
are nothing but forms of acknowledged beauty, in which the 
melody is exhibited to the best advantage. To suppress them 
would be to destroy the work of ages. What would be said of a 
poet who would admit nothing but blank verse, and desired to 
abolish rhyme, on the pretext that no one speaks in rhyme; to 
abolish the sonnet, asserting it to be the Procustesian bed of 
poetry, in which the thought is obliged to be fruncated and 
diluted in fourteen verses ; and to abolish the eight-line stanza, 
the six-line stanza and the three-line stanza as so much old 
rubbish? The cavatina, the trio and the duet, are respectively 
the strophe, the canzona and the ode of music; let us assume 
that cadences, against which it has, for some time past, been the 
fashion to wage war, are the poor rhymes; carry out consis- 
tently the fine crusade, and, in music as in poetry, you will leave 
nothing but accent—that is to say, declamation. This is what 
Wagner has done for music; poetry still awaits its Wagner. 

It is said: ‘‘ The trio, duet, and cavatina, in the modern style, 
are injurious to dramatic probability.” Even were this true, they 
would be justified, because to suppress them would be injurious 
to music ; but it is not true that they are. In the recent operas of 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Gounod, and a hundred other celebrated 
composers, we have seen the situations logically developed by the 
system of duets, trios, and concerted pieces. Let us suppress 
cabalettas, repetitions, ritornellos, embellishments, and everything 
which, dallying only with the music, ruined the drama; such 
things were the natural excess resulting from the development of 
musical art; but, while correcting one excess, do not, for pity’s 
sake, let us fall into the contrary excess and sacrifice the music to 
the drama. The modern repertory of our own great composers, 
and of the great composers of every country—of reallyegreat com- 
eh shown how far reform may go without becoming 

estruction. Even Wagner himself cannot altogether renounce 
conventionalisms, because, if he did, he would have to do away 
with all pieces in unison, for they are after all nothing but a 
fiction ; and if anyone begins justifying the choruses of Wagner, 
he must by the same rule, justify the quartets and trios of 
Meyerbeer and of Verdi; if we would condemn the ones, we must 
end by annihilating entirely that grand creation, modern melo- 
drama. 

But it would take too long to discuss Wagner as a reformer. 
I will turn to Wagner asa composer. Before I had an oppor- 


* From the Gazzetta Musicale di Milano. 








tunity of hearing Lohengrin, certain home and foreign critics had 
filled my head with an account of the miraculous virtue of the 
Reformer’s music. The more reasonable among them—who were, 
however, suspected of heresy by the immaculate—gave me to 
understand that Wagner’s operas really contained much that was 
wearisome, but that the weariness experienced was compensated 
by beauties such as no composer ever did write, or ever will be 
able to write; in support of their assertion, they cited the two 
preludes of Lohengrin, and the chorus on the arrival of the Swan. 
‘This verdict, which looked like a concession, was accepted in good 
faith even by the opponents of this kind of music. Well, I s@ear 
that I will let any one cut off the end of my finger, if this also is 
not a mirage produced by the fatigue of the traveller in a flat, 
sterile region of recitatives, where sustained notes, violin-tremolos, 
and trumpet sounds are the only things which grow, and where 
the traveller never feels the fresh wing of a melodic zephyr 
brush across his face. A patient companion of mine said, at the 
first performance, that, when a man traverses a desert, whether 
of Sahara or of Lohengrin, if he comes up to only a puddle and 
four leaves of salad, for which, to render thanks to an all-merciful 
Heaven, he kisses the sand which is scorching his feet. The 
comparison will appear irreverent and sacrilegious; but sacri- 
legious people have never done the harm that may be produced 
by common-place ejaculations, the result of blind enthusiasm, 
superseding the judgment. I do not for a moment doubt the 
good faith of the Wagnerites; but it is time to declare openly, 
and I do declare, that in this same Lohengrin there is nothing 
superhuman, marvellous, or gigantic ; whatever it contains which 
is fine, is fine, and nothing more than fine. If we come to 
examples, which the Wagnerists in the brutality of their feticism 
repudiate, I do not know any musician who would not give the 
two preludes in Lohengrin, and something more, for the overture 
to Dinorah; and, as regards dramatic and descriptive music, I am 
not sure that in this opera of Wagner’s there is a single 
piece to be placed side by side with the incantation scene in Der 
Freischiitz ; or, as regards concerted pieces, anything that does 
not pale before the dagger scene of Les Huguenots, or the chorales 
of Le Prophete. 

Let the reader observe that I am citing German names, so that 
I may not expose myself to the charge of idolatry, which I have 
preferred against the Wagnerites. In the grandiose pieces of 
Lohengrin, the best part is always the effect of sonority ; the 
novelty consists entirely in the cymbals, which stun us. What is 
really fine is in the orchestration ; but the substance is not much 
if you divest it of all its paraphernalia, and inspiration does not con- 
stitute a thousandth part of the ingredients of these miracles, I 
will mention the best piece in Lohengrin—the Quintet of the first 
act, which the public applauded unanimously—and I ask whether 
we have not hundreds of larghi of the same pattern in our reper- 
tory at home, and whether Mercadante, Verdi, Meyerbeer, and 
Donizetti, have not written a hundred times in the same style, 
only with a better motive. But motives cause the Wagnerites to 
smile with pity. Wagner does not thus disdain them ; if he finds 
one, or half a one, he presses it to his heart, and never relinquishes 
his grasp of it; he caresses it as he would a darling little son, 
who, intimidated by his father’s learning, wants to run away ; he 
proves by his behaviour the truth of what others have already 
said on various occasions: It is not Wagner who will not have 
anything to do with melodic ideas, but melodic ideas which will 
not have anything to do with Wagner. 

Leaving out of consideration the miraculous pieces, we all agree 
about the rest; it is wearisome, insupportably wearisome, ‘The 
music ought, at least, in the recitative, to move nervously, to be 
agitated, to writhe, to follow with hasty steps the passions, and 
to give a colour to the sentiments of the characters; but it does 
nothing of the kind; it is one continuous and uniform movement, 
almost always largo, one inexhaustible monotony of clarionet 
groans and violin whisperings, interpolated, now and then, by 
some trumpet sound or other, and, though somewhat more parsi- 
moniously, by the harsh clash of the cymbals, It is a picture in 
which the figures are neglected for the general tint of the back- 
ground, and, unfortunately, the tint of the background is of a 
fog colour. ‘The instrumentation is most learned,” they 
say. Ido not constitute myself a judge of that; I merely go by 
my own impressions and those of the public, and I affirm that 
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such learning is oppressive, and would make us bless a little of | open. It is certain that the fanatical admirers.of Wagner judge 
our own dear ignorance, which, instead of secking out the | with their eyes shut, taking for something absolutely true that 
algebraic sense of man, is contented with the modest portion of his which their own fancy thinks it beholds, and accepting that which 
heart is a purely subjective phenomenon as the authentic work of their 
However, learned or not learned, one thing is evident: the | master. 
abuse of the same means to obtain effects, and the really puerile | In the same fashion, the faithful see the eyes of Madonnas 
straining for the latter. I may mention the piece in the second | move. Balzac tells a little story, which is a perfect gem, con- 
act with the effect of a reply in the distance, repeated jive times ; cerning a kind of pictorial Wagner. This reformer having 
a composer made of common stuff would have been contented | abolished a couple of trifles—outline and shade—-painted a pic- 
with three, bat Wagner is not made of common stuff, and had an | ture before which he went into ecstacies for years, without letting 
excellent reason for repeating the reply five times, namely——that | anyone else see it; the day on which he showed it to his friends, 
no one had ever repeated it more than three. It would be easy | who could perceive in it nothing but blotches, the poor fellow 
to mention this or that opera, where effects or modes are repeated | went mad and died. Had he only met with a dozen adepts, he 
even oftener, but it would not be easy to mention one where the | would have founded a school, and, at the present day, we should 
repetition occurs without any need for it, scenic, dramatic, or | possess Painting of the Future as a companion to music of the 
musical. Now, «ther I do not know what | am saying (which is | same period. 
most probably the case in the eyes of incurable Wagnerites), or | _I conclude my long prattle by saying that I am most delighted 
this useless repetition, this painful endeavour to attain something | at having had a close view, and seeing what Wagner is, because 
which is unattainable, this abuse of sonorous effects, is nothing | it will teach me and a thousand others to hold more dear, and 
more or less than poverty. It is the poverty of a man of powerful | think more highly of, our own great composers.  S. FARINA. 
mind—this I readily admit—but, for goodness’ sake, do not utter etna 
the word : genius, for genius means, above everything, riches ; not 4 . r 
simply sialon of learning, which may be amassed by study, but | SACRISTAN AND LYRIC eee ; 
riches which come ab intestato from Heaven, and which study | By FERDINAND GUMBERT, 
teaches a man to spend appropriately. For anyone who does not | (Concluded from page 203.) 
allow himself to be misled by what he has heard, or by what he} in the afternoon of the 5th January, 1842, the manager, Herr 
has seen in his dreams, the Wagnerian Colossus is nothing more | Spielberger, entered my room quite unexpectedly. It must, I 
or less than a man of strong mind, who desires something he does | knew, be something particularly important he wished to com- 
not possess, namely: genius, and who, while feeling he has the | municate, because, when he had anything to say in the way of 
strength of Samson, knows he has a bandage over his eyes, and | business to the members of his company, he usually sent the 
pines away at the idea of his own impotence. This explains many ; messenger to beg they would call upon him in his room at the 





things ; among others, and above all others, the nervous arrogance 
of his spiteful disposition, and the supreme contempt with which 
Wagner affects to speak of all the grapes as unripe. We know 
that he who cannot do what others do is strong only in despising 
their efforts. 

Real genius, robust and fruitful, can admire, because it can 
— ; admiration is a kind of creation on our part of other men’s 
WOrKS. 

But there is another truth connected with the faith revealed 
by Wagner to his disciples, and through them transmitted to us, 
namely : the supreme difficulty of perceiving the hidden beauties 
in the great Reformer’s music. According to certain criticisms, his 
music is an impasto, or mixture, of darkness and light, in which, 
at first, we see only the darkness, but whence there emerge 
gradually beautiful forms, tenderness, and bright flashes, which 
even hurt the optic nerve. 

“So great”—a Belgian critic lately proclaimed to the world 
—‘‘so great is the delight of perception that it becomes pain.” 

“ And delirium,” he should add. 

To no one who possesses a certain amount of musical experience 
did the music of Lohengrin appear difficult or abstruse; as for 
myself, the more I opened my eyes, the more I beheld the void 
in it. I may be short-minded and short-sighted—I always had a 
suspicion that such was the case, and it would not strike me as a 
novelty were anyone to tell me so—I may be short-minded and 
short-sighted ; but, till my mental and visual deficiencies prevent 
me from seeing the miracles of Italian and German genius, while 
they cause me to kneel before every altar at which some musical 
god of yesterday or to-day is worshipped, and abandon me only 
before the altar erected to Wagner, allow me to keep my tears 





for some other affliction, and to remain indifferent to this one. 
I can very well explain, however, the good faith of the Wagner- | 


Theatre, or at his private house. He gave me no time to put 
any questions but said without further ado : 

‘‘ Can Formes sing Sarastro to-morrow evening?” 

‘¢ To-morrow evening ?” 

‘* Yes, to-morrow evening. You know that to-morrow is a 
festival here in Cologne—that of the Three Kings? I must give 
an opera, and can give only Die Zauberflote. But, as it has been 
performed severai times lately, I want, in order to ensure a full 
house, some especial attraction. If Formes sings, all Cologne 
will flock to the Theatre. Is he ready ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“ Very well, then you arrange all the rest, while I look after 
the bills of the day and the advertisements in the papers; we 
must not lose a minute. How about rehearsals ?” 

‘“‘ Well, I think we might have one with piano at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow morning, and one at 10 upon the stage.” 

‘* Very good, I leave all to you.” 

Directly the manager had disappeared, I wrote to Formes as 
follows : 

“ Dear Formes,—To-morrow evening you will appear as Sarastro. 
Be at my place at 7 o’clock to-morrow morning, so that we may once go 
through the part, music and dialogue. There is a pianoforte rehearsal 
at 9, and a stage-rehearsal at 10.” 


I took these lines to the Post Office, whence a coach left every 


| hour with letters and passengers for Miihlheim. 


According to the appointment made in my letter, Formes 
appeared punctually at 7 o'clock on the morning of the 6th 
January, at my rooms, having walked the distance from Miihl- 
heim to Cologne. His eye beamed with delight at having 
reached the goal of his wishes; but not the slightest sign of 
anxiety or excitement was visible in his demeanour. . 

After we had been through the part, which went off without 


ites, for whom every glance cast into the darkness of Lohengrin or | a fault, we proceeded to the theatre. Formes had gradually 
Tannhiiuser reveals some fresh beauty, causing them to weep for | made the acquaintance of all the members of the company, so 
joy. It is a very natural physiological and psychological pheno- | that he received a friendly welcome from everyone. In his 
menon. There was a time when all Wagnerites, like the rest | daily intercourse, moreover, he had become closely attached 
of mankind, were children ; if they ever did what I used to do | to my dear friend and colleague, August Thomas, and myself, 
myself, and what, also, several of my most intimate culleagues of | following our advice like an obedient child. 

twenty years since used to do, they will recollect that, shutting | The pianoforte rehearsal was succeeded by the rehearsal on the 
their eyes and keeping them closed a certain period, they beheld stage at ten o'clock. The result was a complete success, so that, 
4 hundred pretty things. At first all was a black vacuum, but immediately afterwards, the manager, Herr Spielberger, concluded 
then there were strange circles, and then curious shapes, moun- | with Formes a three years’ engagement, at a rising salary. 

tains and seas, just as in Wagner's music—it was something per- | 
fectly charming ; I never saw anything so beautiful with my eyes | 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 
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Formes then set out, again on foot, to return to Miihlheim, 
re-appearing at 5 o'clock p.m., in my room, after having once 
more walked the distance. Having rested half-an-hour, we both 
—for I myself sang Papageno that evening—started for the 
Theatre. 

I need hardly say that the announcement at the top of the 
play-bill (the latter is lying before me as I write these remi- 
niscences) : 

“FIRST APPEARANCE ON ANY STAGE OF 
“HERR FORMES 


“or mMiiHLHEM,” 


had filled the house to the ceiling. Everyone wanted to see the 
Miihlbeim Sacristan as Sarastro. Hundreds were turned away 
from the doors, unable to obtain admission. 

That I felt the importance of the evening more than Formes 
did, and that, in consequence, 1 was most uneasy and absent 
during my scenes of the first act, is a fact for which the reader 
may take wy word. ‘Lhe time previous to Sarastro’s appearance 
in the finale struck me as fearfully long. At length the moment 
came ; my heart beat as though it would burst. Formes entered 
as calm and unembarrassed as ever; he looked magnificent ; his 
strongly marked features with his expressive eye, and black 
hair falling down his back, bis well-knit, imposing figure, 
seemed made expressly for the part. In the auditorium, where 
—as is always the case on such occasions—the restlessness of 
curiosity and expectation had up to then predominated over 
every thing else, you might have heard a pin drop. 

But, after the very first vocal passage: ‘‘Steh’ auf, erheitre 
dich, o Liebe,” with the low “doch,” the applause roared like 
a hurricane through the house, and, after the first act, there was 
a tumultuous call for Formes. When the curtain went down, 
Formes fell upon my neck, and wept copiously. The conductor, 
Kreutzer, and Herr Spielberger, the manager, did not allow the 
success of the pupil’s first appearance to make them forget the 
teacher. They paid me the most flattering compliments. ‘The 
second act began. Formes had recovered his composure, Ile 
spoke his long speech in a distinct and dignified manner, and 
sang the following numbers, as I was accustomed to hear him 
sing them, without a fault and in the finest voice. Of course, he 
was rapturously applauded. After the performance, we supped 
together, and Formes again set out for Miihlheim. So ended the 
6th January, 1842. In the subsequent thirty years, up to the 
present hour, Ihave seen many a début, but not one so brilliant 
and so full of promise as that of Carl Formes. 

Formes experienced no difficulty in obtaining his discharge 
from his previous post, so that he was able immediately to enter 
upon the fulfilment of his engagement as a member of the Stadt- 
theater, Cologne. But I had reserved the right of choosing the 
parts in which he was to appear next, so that we might not loose, 
by over-haste, the fruit of so great a success. Unfortunately, I 
was not able to act any longer as Formes’s friendly adviser; I 
was myself destined to enter upon a fresh career. My first 
songs were written in Cologne, and, when sung by Formes, imet 
with so favourable a reception, that Kreutzer urged me to devote 
myself exclusively to composition. As my engagement in 
Cologne expired on the Ist May, I resolved to return to 
Berlin, and study music zealously. I have never regretted 
so doing, and cherish a faithful and loving fecling of gratitude 
towards poor old Kreutzer, who died at Riga, in 1849. 

Under my guidance still, Formes sang the Hermit (Der 
Freischiitz) ; the Commander (Don Juan); Oroveso (Norma) ; 
Sir George (/ Puritani) ; and Gaveston (La Dame Blanche), with 
equal success. On the 2nd May, 1842, I bade farewell to Cologne 
and the stage. Formes and Thomas accompanied me to the 
steamboat, and waved their adieus as the vessel glided away. In 
several letters which he wrote to me in Berlin, Formes com- 
plained that no one would study his parts with him so patiently 
and conscientiously as I had been in the habit of doing. ‘Then 
—as is the way of the world—his letters stopped, and to learn 
his subsequent fate, his successes in Vienna, London, St. Peters- 
burgh, and New York, I had to consult the papers. 


It was not till ten years later, in December, 1852, on the 
occasion of a short engagement at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, 


that I was destined to see Formes again. Strange to say, his 
first part was Sarastro. But even before his public appearance 
I observed, to my regret, a very great change for the worse in 
his manner. The good natured honest fellow was merged in an 
arrogant, dogmatical actor, who was ashamed of the ‘+ Sacristan ” 
of former times, and gave himself out—even in my presence—as 
a Heidelberg student, who had been expelled from his university, 
In beerhouses, too, he was very fond of narrating his heroic 
deeds at the Vienna barricades, in 1848. 

That I was anxious to see him again on the stage after a lapse 
of ten years, is a fact which everyone will easily understand. 
Next me in the pit of the Operahouse stood my friend and Cologne 
colleague, Thomas, who for many years had then been a member 
of the Theatre Royal. At length Sarastro appeared. Formes’s 
voice was yet vigorous; it had lost compass in the lower notes, 
but had gained two upper ones. His vocal style had contracted 
from the Italians, with whom he had sung, much that was good, 
and also a great deal that was bad—especially a faulty legato, 
But what had formerly moved me even to tears in the simple 
Miuhlheim Sacristan ; the wondrous timbre, the full, soft tone, the 
unaffected and touching delivery—all this was out of the power 
of the world-renowned singer to offer me. During the evening 
my neighbour on several occasions nudged my arm, and 
whispered : “* That was a tone of days gone by.” 

Formes’s performance was, however, a great success; the 
“Heiligen Hallen” air had to be repeated in obedience to a 
tumultous encore. But what would the audience have said, had 
they been able to hear it sung as the Miihblheim Sacristan sang it 
ten years previously ? 

eS 


NICOLO ISOUARD. 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST.* 


The Hotel de Salme, at the end of the Consulate, and the com-: 
mencement of the Empire, was one of the most magnificent in 
Paris, and of the most frequented by the world of fashion. 

In 1800, a large number of ‘persons met there to hear a 
perfectly new opera (Le Tonnelier), by a young composer of 
great talent, though as yet but little known, Artists and 
amateurs were enchanted with it. Among the audience was M. 
Ouvrard, then the richest banker in Paris. In his enthusiasm he 
| never ceased applauding thé young composer, then twenty-four 
| Years of age. It was very late at night before M. Ouvrard left. 
| ‘Lo reach his carriage he had to pass through the courtyard of 
| the hétel. In so doing he saw accidently a piece of paper upon 
| the ground. Its form, as well as the seal attached to it led him 
| to suppose it was a summons. To pick it up and get into his 
| carriage, was the affair of an instant. He had scarcely arrived at 
| his own hdtel before he examined the paper. It was a summons, 
| leaving the person no alternative but to pay at once the sum due, 

or be lodged at Clichy, the debtors’ prison. M. Ouvrard read 

the summons through, and was surprised to find in it the name of 
| the composer of Le Tonnelier. 
| ‘The debt was 3,000 francs, and for a sum so trifling—in the 
| eyes of a banker—the future of a young and talented artist, at 
‘the outset of his career, was on the point of being gravely 
| jeopardised. M. Ouvrard, a man of generous sentiments, deter- 
| mined this should not be, and, the next day, wrote the artist the 
| following letter :— 
| “Do not be anxious, my dear sir; the paper you lost, yesterday 
| evening, at the Hotel Salme, has fallen into good hands. The finder 
| is delighted at a circumstance which enables him to be useful toa 
| young man whose talent he appreciates. Make yourself easy with the 

thought that you no longer owe your creditors anything. The person 
in question begs you, also, to excuse him for having taken the liberty 
| of reading the document without your permission. He feels a great 
| interest in your future, and, knowing that there are frequently in an 
| artist’s life material obstacles which prevent him from developing his 
powers, he begs you to accept the ten bank notes, each for 1,000 francs, 
accompanying this letter. Do not thank him for what in his eyes is 
merely a small sum on account of your future success.” 

This letter was addressed to Nicolo Isouard, afterwards so 
celebrated as the composer of the operas Cendrillon and Jaconde. 
Cendrillon was performed, in 1810, a hundred times successively. 


* From Le Guide Musical. 
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The two pieces brought Isouard in more than 150,000 francs. | 


while the management gained more than 1,000,000 for their 


oe time afterwards, Isouard died at the age of 42—died 
of jealousy at seeing the preference evinced by the public for 
Boieldieu, who, also, pursued by the bailiffs in 1800, left his 
widow andchildren a considerable fortune, independently of his 
author’s rights, which may be valued at 18,000 francs 


annually. 


It is remarkable that this episode in an artist’s life, and like- | 


wise Isouard’s precarious position at the commencement of his 
career in the French capital, has never been mentioned in any of 
his known biographies. That of M. Fétis alone (Vol. iv, p. 404, 
2nd edition) alludes to it in the following lines : 

« After the capitulation of Malta, General Vaubois, who knew 
Isovard, and was very kind to him, advised him to go and settle in 
Paris, taking him with him as his secretary. On reaching Paris, 
Isouard found a devoted friend in Rodolphe Kreutzer, who aided him 
with his purse, &.” : 

We have taken the episode just related from a work published, 
in 1853, at Hamburg, under the title of Fiinfzig Jahre in beiden 
Hemisphdren (Fifty Years in the two Hemispheres), by V. Notte. 

PETERSEN, 
_— 0 
, WAIFS. 

Weare informed that Madame Bulli-Paoli, who, last week, appeared 
as Leonora in the Favorita, only took the Royal Italian Opera as a step 
en route for the United States, where she has an engagement. 

A careful discipline prevails in all matters relating to the education 
of girls of every rank, but as soon as they attain one amongst the higher 
positions and marry, they are allowed, nay, encouraged, to indulge in 
many luxurious habits, to dress beautifully, and to wear magnificent 
jewels, but only according to their ineans.—‘‘Another World,” 

Gluck’s Armida has been revived at Berlin. 

Handel's Messiah is in rehearsal at Constantinople. 

‘The Lohengrin failure at Milan cost the management 50,000 lires. 

M, Faure plays in Brussels from the 18th to the end of the present 


month. 

Ia Fille de Mdme, Angot reached its fiftieth representation on Satur- 
day last. The house was crowded. 

About the 25th of this month the Opera Comique will produce a new 
three-act work by M. Delibes, entitled Le Roi Ua dit. 

M. Merelli, it is said, has given up directing opera-houses, and will 
be succeeded, at St, Peterburgh and Moscow, by M. Gaetano Ferri. 

Mr. Murat Halstead, of the Cincinnati Commercial, has discharged 
the inaccurate printer who made him say of Mario, “ Hail, king of 
terrors,” when he meant “ tenors,” 

The elder Booth had a broken nose. A lady once remarked to him, 
“T like your acting, Mr. Booth, but, to be frank with you, I can’t get 
over your nose.” “No wonder, madam,” replied he, “the bridge is 

one.” 

Poor Mr. Nelson Varley! An unfavourable critic in America has 
discovered that he suffers from “ constriction of the base of his tongue.” 
We have not heard whether Mr. Varley has booked his place in a return 
Cunard. 

M., Offenbach has accepted for his theatre (La Gaité), a drama in verse, 
entitled Jeanne d’Arc, the work of M. Jules Barbier. The music, by 
M. Gounod, comprises twelve choruses, two marches, two ballades, a 
chanson, and a divertissement. 


Herr Saro, conductor of the German regimental band which took 


part in the Boston Festival, has been sued by his men for keeping to 
himself more than his share ot the money. The court pronounced in 
favour of the men, and Herr Saro has had to disburse. 

A commemorative tablet is to be affixed tothe house in Berlin which 
Spontini inhabited from 1820 to 4842, Some such thing should be 
done in our own Great Portland Street, where Weber died; in Brook 
Street, where Handel lived; and in Great Pulteney Street, where 
Haydn lodged. 

The “Student-Union” of the University of Delft will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its formation with a festival, beginning on 
the 10th of July. The principal works to be performed are Judas 
Maceabceus, the « Erlkénigstochter,” by Niels W. Gade, and Schumann's 
“ Neujahrslied.” Madame Lemmens-Sherrington is to take the 
soprano parts, 

A pianoforte maker, M. Petitclere, has invented a new form of instru- 
ment. The part containing the strings is placed against the wall, the 
performer sitting with his back to it, and his face to the audience, at a 
keyboard which takes up very little room. ‘Ihe novelty has been 
examined and reported upon very favourably by MM. ‘Thomas, David, 
Massé, Saint-Saens, Sax, and Cavaille-Coll. 


In its report of a recent performance of Rigoletto, by Mr. Mapleson’s 
operatic company, at the Queen’s Theatre,-Manchester, an influential 
local paper has the following :— 

‘‘Mdlle. di Murska was a most charming Gilda. She had greater scope 
than in the opera on Wednesday night, and her performance on Thursday 
evening was a triumph from beginning to end.” 

Our corrgspondent at Vienna writes that the operatic season has been 
most brilliantly successful, Madame Adelina Patti having attracted 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences. The gifted prima donna has sung 
already in La Traviata, La Sonnambula, I Puritani, Il Trovatore, Lucia, 
and Rigoletto, and each night the receipts have been over £1,000. The 
| Emperor and the Archduchess Gisella honoured the first performance 
| of J Puritani with their presence, and on each occasion innumerable 
; bouquets and frequent recalls proved the genuine success achieved by 
| the artist. Madame Patti has also sung in a grand concert for the 
| Concordia, a society for the relief of poor journalists, the receipts 

realized amounting to £1,200. 

Under the head of “ Our Musicians,” a correspondent of the Standard 

| writes — 
| I should much like to see the hulking idle fellows who infest our suburban 

fields made amenable to the recent Act; but. unfortunately, the spreading of 

their nets and paraphernalia is not per se an offence, though if the intent for 

which the nets are spread succeeds, then, according to the Act, an offence has 

been committed, for which the loafers may be fined. They must also give 
| their proper Christian names, surnames, and place of abode to any person re- 
| quiring them, or may be separately fined for default. Notoriously, however, 
| the efforts of most of these persons are directed to the capture of larks, and 
| larks—at least such as we have—are omitted from the Act. Thus our really 
| best musicians are totally bereft of the benefit of Parliament. Cannot some 

of your readers, who have time to enjoy constant strolls, watch the opportunity 
, of witnessing a capture, and if it be not a lark (most of our other birds are in 
| the schedule), summon the offender, or, at any rate, secure his name and 
| address with a view to proceedings? And cannot some of our legislators ex- 
| tend the benefit to our beautiful larks by a short supplemental Act ?” 





| Muyicu.—There is a report in certain circles anxious for a change, 
| that Herr von Perfall is about to resign the post of Intendant of the 
Theatres Royal, and that he will be succeeded by Herr von Baligard, a 
half-pay captain and red-hot Wagnerite. Herr von Perfall, it is said, 
will be appointed to some other office at Court.—Two amateur per. 
formances are being organised this year, on the model of those given 
last year, by the Wagner Association. The proceeds are to be devoted 
to the purpose of enabling poor young musicians to attend the per- 
formances at Bayreuth. ‘Ihe King has placed the Royal Residenz- 
Theater at the service of the Association. The pieces selected for 
representation are the tragedy of Z’ristan und Isolde, by Hans Sachs; 
Er macht Visite, by Herr Bauermeister; and an English farce, Borrowed 
Plumes. For the last, Der Zigeuner is to be substituted the second 
| evening.—Herr and Mad. Vogl have declined an offer from Vienna, 
| and renewed their engagement at the Theatre Royal here, with a joint 
| salary of 20,000 florins.—The King has presented Herr Nachbaur with 
the costume of Lohengrin. The helmet, armour, and weapons are 
of solid silver, and the other portions of the dress richly embroidered 
with the same precious material. Thereupon, a German paper—the 
Echo—observes that the present of a voice, and proper artistic training, 
would have been more useful to this Knight of the Puff; for, though 
fine feathers make fine birds, they cannot make an artist. 
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Or all that erwes tells us in his fascinating and 
engrossing book, called ‘“‘Another World,” perhaps there 
is nothing more interesting than that which he relates 
about certain officers whom he denominates ‘‘ Character 
Divers.” Here is an example :— 

‘* But for the Character Divers the services of numbers of men 
of extraordinary genius would have been lost to the State, and our 
world’s progress in scienee, inventions, and happiness, retarded for 
centuries. Nay, perhaps the then comparative civilization would 
have been thrown back into barbarism, through the destructive 
play of bad passions and disappointed hopes. : Numbers who, if 
their early faults had grown into confirmed vices, would later have 
led a life of crime, and become inhabitants of dungeons and emis- 
saries of evil, now grew into men of great goodness and eminence. 
The germ of evil propensities was destroyed, the exuberant motive 
power of their nature regulated and turned to good, by means which 
the Character Divers thoroughly understood.” 


Oe 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Roser Cocks & Co,—*“ Original Church Music,” by Clement Hamil Perrot. 
Cramer & Co.—“ Meeting and Parting,” by Herbert Baines, 
Noveito, Ewxr & Co,—* The Organists’ Quarterly Journal for April,” edited by 
W. Spark, Mus, D. 
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THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, REGENT Street, -W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice. Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, (Longman & Co.,) they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quart of a century. Testi- 
monials from, Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d., 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Reyal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
before the public. 








Full Music size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co, (late JuttteN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


EFFERVESCING LOZENGES, 


OR, 


SOLID THIRST QUENCHERS. 





COOPER'S PATENT, 


‘* Effervesce as soon as put in the mouth.”— Chemist. 

‘The ingredients are perfectly harmless.”— Medical Times, 

** Destined to become very popular.""—Medical Record. 

** Quaintly, but well described, as a cough quencher,”— British Medical Journal. 
* Composition agrees with the description.”—Lancet. 


Price 1s., by post, 1s. 2d., of 


__W. 7. COOPER, 26, OXFORD STREET. 


THE MUSIC 
Composed by FREDERICK CLAY, 
In the Second and Fourth Acts of the Fairy Opera, 


“THE BLACK CROOK.” 


Song, “ NOBODY KNOWS AS I KNOW” ‘ a = ee 
(Sung by Miss Kate Santley four times every evening.) 
Song, ‘‘NO LIGHT SALUTES MINE EYES” .. oe ve 
(Sung by Malle. Savelli with great applause. ) 
Song, “HOW THROBS MY HEART" : a3 
(Sung by Mr. Frank Celli.) 


BLACK CROOK QUADRILLES, By Dan Godfrey (Pianoforte) .. o & 
At half-price of all Musicsellers, and Rupa., Carte & Co., 20, Charing Cross, 


“THE FIRST ROSE OF SUMMER,” 
NEW SONG, 
Poetry by ARTHUR MATTHISON, 


Music by CESARE VASCHETTI, 
C. Lonspa.g, 26, Old Bond Street. 


ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

: OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” An eas concise, and com- 
plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the connay tenbeiiann books for 
pianoforte Playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 
so easily intelligible to youthfal students, Teachers and parents will find this a 
— — acquisition,”—Observer, Stantey Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 











BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSHI.LERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 





EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES 
Mostly PANOUAE wattense "st SPO, Sa MEST ah 
arranged by GEO. F. WEST. 3s, each. F ene oo 
HE ECHOES OF KILLARNEY: Reminiscence for 


Piano, introducing the ‘‘Meeting of the Waters.” B : 
RICHARDS. 4s. - sd y BRINLEY 


HE ECHO OF LUCERNE. For Piano. By BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. 4s. 

“Mr, Richards has introduced it (the echo) with marvellous effect. All will 
admire the perfect taste, &c., and thank the skilful arranger for those notes.”— 
Swansea Herald, ‘ 

London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 


Published this Day, 


“AVE MARIA,” 
TRIO, 
For Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto 
(or Chorus ad, lib.) 
Composed by EDMOND DEPRET. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published this Day, 


“REVERI BE,” 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Ready, with Portrait, Crown 8vo, Cloth gilt, 3s., 


i fier LIFE OF JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, 
an abridged translation from the German of C. H, Birrer, by J. E. KAY- 
SHUTTLEWORTH, with Introductory Preface by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, and 
a Classified List of all his known Compositions, 
London: Hovutston & Sons, Paternoster Buildings. 


“N © FT 3b ae, 
MR. SIMS REEVES’ NEW SONG, 
Composed expressly for him by HENRIETTE, 


Now Ready, 4s. 
E. C. Boosry, 2, Little Argy!] Street, Regent Street. 


ONCERTS, Bazaars, Hebrew Weddings, Readings, 

Meetings, and Balls.—The QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

Early application is invited for securing available days, Apply to Mr, Hall.— 
ROBERT COCKS, Proprietor. 











NOTICE, 
“LA FILLE DE MADAME ANGOT,” 
By CHARLES LECOCQ. 
LL Applications respecting the right of performance of 
this popular Opera must be addressed to Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


AN ENGLISH VERSION, 
By AUGUSTUS A. HARRIS, Esaq,, 
Will shortly be produced, under the title of 


“SL AIRE T TT Ei 


“THE PET OF THE MARKET.” 





Just Published, 
ff 
SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 
WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIC BY 
WM. HENDERSON, EMILE BERGER. 


O.#. 
T 





== 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 
Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
On every tree the birdies sing, 
From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 
The lark, inspir’d, to Heav’n ascends, 
The gurgling brook in beauty wends 
By mossy bank and grassy brae, 
Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 
rice 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘“*Mr, Emile Berger has written a pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn 
Time,’ which would be ‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it 
ustice,”"—Daily Telegraph, 
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POPULAR 


CLASSICS. 


A Selection of Sterling Compositions for 
the Pianoforte. 


EDITED AND FINGERED 


BY 


WALTER MACFARREN 


Ty, Seema Tin i sate ds se cecseceeccecccncszctapuceqssetsares Mae 
2. Sonatina in C (Op. 37) ......ssseceeeseeeeeeeeeees Clementi 
8. Posthumous Rondo in B flat...............0002+++2. Mozart 
4, Sonata in D (Op. 47)  .....csscecerseeceeeesseeeeeeeDUSSCK 
5. Sonata in C sharp minor ..........ceseeseeceeeeeeee Haydn 
6. Sonatina in E flat (Op. 37) .............00+e.0e Clementi 
7. Bourrée in A minor (Suites Anglaises) ............Bach 
§, SOUBUNA IG] ccc ccsscscssncctescssncqsccoactscsece DOCENOVER 
9. Echo (from the Partita in B minor) ...............Bach 
10. Sonatina in F (Op. 38) ...ccocesssseeeesseeeeeeees Olomenti 
11. Sonatina in F’........ccsscesececsessocsscedssocssese OCOMOVER 
TD Bomate 16-C ....ccrcor.ccesesesssarccenssssncccssenessesg nee 
13. Prelude and Caprice in C minor (1st Partita) ...Bach 
14, Sonata in E minor .........sssececsscceeesceoeesceeees MAYEN 
LD EV GANG wcs'ess cedsstusdeccdsecssccentnctecddecdascescssc PaO 
16. Two Minuets in C and D .............+....++. Beethoven 
17. La contemplazione .......sssssseesecesseeeeeeeeeeetLummel 
= 


19. Allegro, Sarabande and Scherzo in A minor (3rd 
FNMA ciicsexensmnsntnosetnonacesensctaanasindeene an 


| Te 
21. Andante in B flat (Op. 75) .......ssessssseseeeeeeeDussek 
22. Rondo a Capriccio (Op. 129) ..................-Beethoven 
23. Souvenir ........ccssccessssssesscsescosesecceecoeeSORUMANN 


24, Allegro, Sarabande and Passacaille in G minor (7th 
ND Cthiaetisineinennniadnmnananiae 
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LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





WALTER MAYNARD'S 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 
MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE, 


Price 3s, 








A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

_ Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, . 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— — than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help, 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony. 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 64d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value. It impresses ‘ hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure,"* 
—WNews of the World, 

“‘We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of thecountry The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than by 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.”— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses.""— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions.”—Zcho. 

“ The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music."—Zvening Standard, 

“Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education, The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.” —Dispatch, 

*¢ These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use.""—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard’s work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”— Manchester Guardian, 

“Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 
ington Courier. 

“ Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as wellas to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”"—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

“We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us.”"—dinburgh Evening Courant. é 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books. If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so." —Glasgow Daily Herald, ‘ 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”"—Birmingham Morning News. 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerousand valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 


mony.” —Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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BOOSEY & C0°S 
NEW SONGS, 


SUNG AT THE 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


REAMS, By MOLLOY. Sung by Mr. Sms Reeves. 


Price 4s.—Boosty & Co. 





ie BRITISH TAR, By HATTON. Sung by Mr. 


SanTLey. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 





EVERMORE, By STANISLAUS. Sung by Mdme. 


Pater. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 


NSPOKEN, By ALFRED SCOTT GATTY. 


Sung by Mdme. Pater. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


HE STAG HUNT, By PRINCE PONIATOWSKI. 


Sung by Mr. Santiey. Price 4s,—Boosgy & Co. 











HE SUNDIAL, By L. ROECKEL. Sung by Mr. 


Sims Reeves. Price 4s.—Boosty & Co. 





O THE STORY GOES, By MOLLOY. Sung by 

Miss Epirn Wywyne. “ So tlie Story.goes” met with a great success, and will 

doubtless soon become as popular as “ Thady O’Flinn” and “ Clochette.”—Stardard, 
Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 





HEN WE ARE OLD AND GRAY, By Mdme. 


SAINTON-DOLBY. Sung by Miss Enriquez. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co, 





OVERS’ VOWS, By WALTER MAYNARD. 


Sung by Miss Epirn Wynne. Price 4s,—Boosry & Co. 





Y LOVE HATH SMILED ON ME, By LOUISA 

: GRAY. The words by ALrrep Tennyson, from ‘‘ Gareth and Lynette.” 
Price 4s.—Boosgy & Co. 

ONE BUT I CAN SAY, By ARTHUR SULLI- 


VAN. Sung by Mr. Norpstom. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 


EMEMBER OR FORGET, By HAMILTON AIDE. 
hg aaa The most popular song of this popular composer. Price 3s, 


PART, By COMYN VAUGHAN. Third Edition. 


‘A very remarkable melody.”—News of the World. Price 3s.—Booszy & 





Co. 
MHE SONG OF THE TRITON, By MOLLOY. 


Sung three times each evening in the new piece, ‘* Very Catching,” at the 
Gallery of Illustration. The words by F. C. Burwanp. This very popular song is 
published with and without chorus. Price 4s.—Boosry & Co. 





HEN AND NOW, By LOUISA GRAY. Sung by 

Miss Epitu Wynne. ‘‘ When the curtains are drawn, the lamp lighted, and 
the young lover is pressing his fair one for a song, let her not forget ‘Then and 
Now.’"—Fra. Price 4s.—Boosey & Co. 


ARGUERITE, By F. H. COWEN. 
Mdme. TrReBELLI-BRTTINI. 
Price 4s.—Booszy & Co. 





Sung by 


‘*A song of genuine beauty.”—Zhe Times. 


LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CO, 


HOLLES STREET. 





DANCE MUSIC 


KIKO. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SHALLABALA 
QUADRILLES. 


SOLO OR DUET, As. 








A Good Dancing Set. Containing the following 
well-known tunes :— 
SHALLABALA, CHICKABOO, PEQUILLO, . 
CLINK-A-CLINK-CAN, CARIOLE, 
CHING-A-RANG-CHANG and WAGGA-WAGGA 


ALSO BY 


THE SAME POPULAR COMPOSER. 


Jolly Frog’s Galop ... 

John Peel Galop 

Wedding Ring Waltz 

Alpine Climber Waltz 

Ali Baba Quadrilles... 

Ali Baba Galop 

Ali Baba Waltz... . 

Ali Baba Polka wane gees Te 

Bashful Young Lady Quadrilles ... 

Bashful Young Gentleman Quad- 
rilles re us ods ee 
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LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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